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FOREWORD 



"The Romance of Missions in Nigeria" is a happy 
title for this volume. The author, the Rev. S. G. 
Pinnock, does not lead us through shadowy libraries, 
where our literary nostrils are stifled with dry and dusty 
lore. He lures us, instead, out into the open, where 
the freshness of life is. Even in the tragedy and dis- 
couragements of missionary endeavor in Nigeria, he can 
see genuine romance. It is a human story, filled with 
high lights and low-lying shadows. Indeed, an unusual 
number of first-class missionary stories are found in this 
book. He draws pictures with a deft hand, which are 
sure to interest and inspire. Upon the hills of the land 
in which he has served as a missionary twenty-six years, 
the author discerns the breaking light of a new day, — 
the day of Nigeria's redemption. 

Africa is larger than the whole of North America 
by one-fifth, and the populations in the two continents 
are about the same. Nigeria, on the West Coast, the 
country in which the work of Southern Baptists is 
located, is as large as our Southern States east of the 
Mississippi, omitting Florida and South Carolina. It 
has a population about that in our Southern States east 
of the Mississippi. The work of Southern Baptists is 
amongst the Yorubans, a people numbering a little over 
four million, or about the combined population of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. 

In this volume, no effort is mada to discuss the enor- 
mous needs and claims of the continent of Africa as a 
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whole. It would be easy to go afield and discover in- 
teresting material concerning many evangelized spots in 
Africa, such as Uganda and certain districts of South 
Africa and on the Congo, but the author refrains and 
confines himself to a portrayal of the life of the Yoruba- 
speaking people of Nigeria. It should be borne in mind 
that the habits and customs in Nigeria may be quite un- 
like corresponding practices in other sections of the vast 
Continent of Africa. 

Did you know that the First Baptist Church ever 
founded in Africa was organized in Richmond, Va? 
Such is the case. In 1821 Lott Carey, Colin Teague and 
others were received as immigrants by the American 
Colonization Society and were recognized by the Baptist 
General Convention of North America as missionaries 
to Liberia. Before going out to their new home, these 
pioneers formed a church in Richmond, Va., which, when 
transplanted, became the First Baptist Church, of Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

The Triennial Convention of the Baptists in North 
America fostered the Baptist work in Liberia. When 
the Southern Baptist Convention was formed in 1845, 
the interest felt heretofore by Southern Baptists in the 
work in Africa was not chilled. From the beginning 
of the Convention's history, a lively interest has been 
kept up in the African field. The Liberian Mission was 
turned over to the Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention by the American Baptist Mis- 
Ill sionary Union in 1856. In 1861 there were twenty-four 
churches, with a membership of 1,258. It had been one 
of the most fruitful fields the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention had fostered. 
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During the period of the War between the States, it 
was impossible for Southern Baptists to care for the 
work in Africa, as they desired and the work languished. 
As far back as 1850, Rev. T. J. Bowen had explored 
the Yoruban field and had made glowing reports of the 
opportunity for missionary service in that section. After 
much discussion and exploration, it was finally decided 
in 1871, it would be better to abandon the work in 
Liberia and press forward the work in Yoruba land, 
because the last named country seemed to offer a better 
approach to the vast interior Sudan region, which is 
one of the most largely populated unevangelized sec- 
tions of the world. The Yorubans are a virile people 
who have, no doubt, had during the centuries a very 
intimate touch with wide stretches of the Sudan. Indeed 
some think that the Yorubans were originally from 
Arabia and in making their way across the continent 
to their present location left their impress upon many 
tribes. However that may be, it is apparent from the 
progress of our work amongst theni, from their growth 
in self-support, from their willingness to bear their 
share in the work of evangelizing, that they are a people 
amongst whom the preaching of the Gospel can be done 
with great acceptance and power. 
Our work amongst them is filled with romance and 

t- heroism. The climate has been difficult. Sickness has 
often decimated and, at times, even destroyed our mis- 

' sionary forces, but the work has gone forward with great 
promise. If our missionary force could be doubled now, 
in a few years we should be able to reap a marvelous 
harvest. The gateway to the great unevangelized heart 
of the Dark Continent swings open to Southern Baptists 
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through Yoruba land. The sin, the suffering, the need 
that lie beyond us provoke us to put forward greater 
efforts. We have entered and laid good foundations. 
The great need now is for re-enforcement. 

In March, 1885, Rev. W. J. David and wife landed 
in Lagos, after making the voyage from New York to 
Lagos in a small sailing vessel. They were returning 
from their furlough ; the only cargo on their small ship 
was the material for the Baptist church which was then 
being erected in Lagos. 

In June of that same year, Mrs. David was taken 
ill and Mr. David started home with her in the hope 
of restoring her health. She died off the "Gold Coast" 
and was buried beneath the waves of the Ocean. Her 
last words to her grief-stricken husband were "Don't 
give up Africa." Nor will we, for the cry that rises 
out of Afric's awful needs will be heard and heeded 
by devoted men and women who will claim the privilege 
of spending their lives for its redemption. 

T. B. RAY. 
Richmond, Va., 
June 12, 1917. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INDUCTED INTO SERVICE. 

The Call. — Although born of Baptist parentage, I 
can remember being taken at the age of eight years, in 
company with two younger members of the family, to the 
Anglican Church of an old country village, and feeling 
the drops of water fall on my forehead as I stood by 
the font. As a youth of sixteen years I was awakened 
to a sense of sin at a revival meeting in a Methodist 
church, and experienced the change of heart which al- 
tered the current of my life. I heard and responded 
to the call to preach the gospel, and for three years was 
engaged in evangelical work in the villages of England. 
When the question of foreign missionary service was 
placed before me and the decision made in its favor, 
the choice was offered me between China, India, Ceylon, 
and South Africa. West Africa or Nigeria, as it is now 
called, was not on the list owing to the great risk to 
life and health associated with the country that for so 
long had been regarded as the "white man's grave." The 
record of the Southern Baptist Mission as set forth in 
the Decade of Foreign Missions* amply proves the 
deadliness of the African climate. Under the influence 
of "Dr. Livingston's Travels,"* and Stanley's book, 
"How I Found Livingston,"* I was led to ask that 
Nigeria might be my field of service, and was sent forth 
to that country under the auspices of the "Joyful News 
Mission," an auxiliary society of the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society of England. Many people imagine that no 

* Out of print. 
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one goes to the West Coast of Africa unless driven there 
by necessitous circumstances. The traders frankly ad- 
mit that they go there to seek a fortune, and a colonial 
governor once confessed that he was there because he 
saw no other way to provide adequately for the future 
of his family. There are exceptions to this course, for 
in the interests of science, exploration, and Christian mis- 
sions many devoted men and women have hazarded their 
lives in their efforts to advance knowledge and religion. 
Volunteers are called for when there are risks to be 
taken, and the cause of Missions in the dark continent 
calls forth the best men and women that the great South- 
land can give! 

The Journey Out — It is always refreshing to an old 
coaster to hear the questions put by a new comer con- 
cerning Africa, for they offer such good opportunities 
for fiction and humor on the part of the man inured to 
the sensations of the tropics. "Are there any harbors 
along the coast?" inquired a novice of the first mate. 
"Why, yes ; harbors, docks, and drydocks, equal to any- 
thing at Southampton or London !" There was a grain 
of saving truth in the mate's reply, for the natural har- 
bor at Sierra Leone is magnificent, but for the rest we 
will call it fiction. The methods of transhipping all 
along the coast are the same in 1917 as in the old slave 
trading days: a menace to life and limb and a disgrace 
to the wealthy shipping companies who control the West 
African trade. 

The first glimpse of Africa which we had in 1888 
was at Goree, where owing to a saint's day festival no 
laborers could be obtained to work the cargo. It is a 
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picturesque island, at the entrance to what is now one 
of the finest harbors on the West Coast. Dakar, on the 
mainland, under the energetic colonizing methods of the 
French Government, has become an up-to-date city, with 
boulevards, public gardens, villas, and superb official and 
private residences. While preparing my outfit a pathetic 
incident brought the tragedy of West Coast Missions 
vividly before me. A few months prior to my appoint- 
ment a young missionary to the Gambia had died after 
less than a year's service, and his personal effects had 
been sent to his friends in England. The lady to whom 
he was engaged very kindly sent to me the sun helmet 
which her fiancee had used, with the request that if pos- 
sible I would visit her lover's grave at Bathurst. After 
at Dakar, we next cast anchor in the river at 
lUrst, and it was with mixed feelings that I set out 
nd the grave of this noble young missionary. As I 
stood there, I was moved to breathe a prayer for strength 
and consolation to be granted to the heroic woman who 
knowing the cost was prepared to share with her lover 
all the dangers of the coast. 

A Stopover en Route. — After the hot walk it was a 
pleasure to enter the cool airy Mission House and to 
partake of limeade and the delicious paupau fruit. I 
visited the principal church at Bathurst, and it was 
with a feeling of awe that I looked upon the gravestones 
around the pulpit, placed there in memory of the pioneer 
missionaries who had fallen victims to the malarial fever 
of the tropics. As we came out of the church an ex- 
cited crowd lined the river bank, watching an upturned 
canoe in mid stream, a native sitting astride the keel 
shouting frantically for help. No one offered to 
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his assistance and he was left to get ashore as best he 
could. Perhaps it was a common occurrence; but it 
seemed to me that little value was placed on a human 
life. Bathurst in 1888 was not a very desirable place 
for European residence. There were so very few white 
men — alive — that the resident missionary was also the 
Police Magistrate, performing in addition to his ordi- 
nary duties those of the guardian of the peace. On Sun- 
day preaching to his people and on Monday, administer- 
ing justice in the local court. 

A Tropical Island. — The approach to the Isle de Los 
in the early morning, brought all the romance of "Rob- 
inson Cruso" vividly to mind. The sandy beach, white 
with the morning sun, the varying shades of green of 
the vegetation, the graceful palm trees, canoes lying 
here and there near the waters edge, made an ideal 
picture. One almost expected to see Cruso and his man 
Friday walk down the beach. The isle is some distance 
from the mainland, off the coast where stands today 
the beautiful French town of Conakry, which is another 
of those wonderful cities built by the French Colonial 
Government in various parts of Africa. In 1888 a few 
grass huts marked the site, — today there is a flourishing 
colony, with a large volume of trade, both import and 
export, an up-to-date city with all the amenities of a 
civilized community. To discharge a few boat loads 
of cargo occupied only a couple of hours and we were 
soon on our way to Sierra Leone. Among the deck 
passengers I became friendly with a native of Lagos, 
who was returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and with 
his help and Bowen's Grammar of the Yoruba language 
I made some progress in my studies of the vernacular. 
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Twenty- three years later I met this man, Mr. King, at 
Ede, Nigeria. The acquaintance was happily renewed. 

Sierra Leone. — It was evening when we entered the 
magnificent natural harbor of Sierra Leone, the moun- 
tains standing out clearly in the fading light, the "black 
lion" peak highest of all. Sierra Leone or Freetown 
is the original home of the West Coast slaves liberated 
by British gunboats, and Wilberforce Hall perpetuates 
the memory of the man who did so much to secure their 
freedom. Many of the inhabitants of Freetown are ! 
descendants of the Yoruba people and they are called / 
"Okus," because of their frequent use of the prefix > 
"oku" in their salutations. For this reason there is a / 
very close relationship between the people of Freetown I 
and those of Lagos. This proved of great advantage 
to the early missionaries to Nigeria, for they were able 
to bring with them trained native workers from Sierra 
Leone. At sunset we cast anchor in the river, and re- 
mained there several days, discharging cargo. Scarcely 
had the sun disappeared, when the innumerable insects* 
on shore, and in the forests on the hillsides awoke and 
filled the air with a deafening noise. Each day I visited 
the town, going to the cathedral, the provision market 
and other places of interest. The visits paid to the 
Mission Houses were full of interest, for there was so 
much to learn. 

We spent three days in the harbor of Freetown 
and as everything was new to me, the time was not 
altogether wasted. Weighing archor on Sunday even- 
ing, we were at sea in time for me to conduct a service 
on the after deck before dark. This was my third 
service, and at each one quite a large number of the 
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passengers and crew sat on the deck and listened to the 
message. 

Cape Coast Castle. — On the following Thursday 
after calling at Monrovia and several other ports we 
anchored off Cape Coast Castle. At each port of call 
many natives came aboard to purchase goods from the 
sailors and stewards, the forecastle presenting the ap- 
pearance of a bazaar, every conceivable article of wear- 
ing apparel being displayed for sale. It was decided 
by the missionaries at Cape Coast Castle that I should 
go to spend two weeks with the Rev. Dennis Kemp at 
the Wesleyan Mission House, and it was there that I 
came into real contact with native life. Choosing a fish- 
erman's canoe, which was as buoyant as a cork, the two 
miles of sea was soon covered, and deftly steering the 
small craft round the rocks at the foot of the castle, 
the fisherman landed me safely on the beach. It was 
a stiff climb to the Mission House at which I stayed 
and the cool lofty rooms proved a delightful change 
from the hot, dusty streets of the town. At night the 
thunderous roar of the serf, the screeching of the in- 
sects, the shrill cries of the bats, the creaking of the 
floors combined to produce in me the most weird sen- 
sations. The mosquito net of the large bedstead on 
which I slept, and a native boy who slept on a camp 
bed near the door seemed to offer some protection 
against these unseen and purely imaginary foes. 

I was the guest of the Rev. Dennis Kemp, and was 
permitted to preach to the large congregations which 
gathered in Wesley Church, and in some of the branch 
churches. The people responded with African fervour 
to the gospel message, and the young men asked me 
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to meet them with a view to forming a Total Abstinence 
Society. I took long walks along the shore road, and 
over the hills and found nature teeming with animal, 
bird and insect life. It was there that I began to learn 
the lesson, that the sun is the white man's most 
deadly foe. 

After a delightful visit which lasted three weeks, 
I went on board the S. S. "Elmina" and continued my 
voyage to Lagos. The "Elmina" was a small vessel 
which crossed the Lagos bar, thus averting the horrors 
of transhipment in the roads and landing the passengers 
at the Customs Wharf. From the roadstead no idea can 
be formed of the spacious harbour, where a fleet of ships 
can find anchorage, nor of the pretty view of the town 
with its towers, public buildings, and shady streets. 
Those who have to live there, however, declare that the 
prettiest view is obtained from the boat that is home- 
ward bound. 

The Landing Place. — From being a village of grass 
huts, Lagos had grown into a town of some commer- 
cial importance and was then spoken of as the Liverpool 
of the West Coast of Africa. Between 1815 and 1851. 
its history was marked by lawlessness and savage deeds. 
Rival chiefs fought for supremacy on the islands of 
Iddo and Eko (Lagos) ; the tribal wars in the interior 
provided the keen traders on the coast with a profitable 
source of income in the form of slaves. Portuguese 
slavers made Lagos their chief market for buying up 
slaves for the plantations in South America and the 
West Indies. The site occupied by one of the largest 
barracoons, where the human article of commerce was 
)red, awaiting the arrival of the buyers, is now occu- 
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pied by the Breadfruit School, from which thousands 
of children have been sent forth enlightened and emanci- 
pated by the gospel of liberty. One of these slave ships, 
captured by a British gunboat, contained the little 
Yoruba boy Adjai, who afterwards became the first 
native bishop of West Africa — Samuel Adjai Crowther. 
Thus God sets a limit, even to the wickedness of men, 
and out of evil brings forth good. The word is still 
true : "For to do whatsoever thy hand, and thy counsel 
determined before to be done." 

The year 1851, when Lagos was captured by British 
sailors was the turning point in its history. Ten years 
later king Docemu ceded the island to the British Gov- 
ernment. Missionaries of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety came to settle there from Badagry and the first 
storey house erected on the island is the wooden struc- 
ture which stands in the centre of the Society's lot near 
Christ Church. 

Governor Glover left his mark on the town, not only 
by the planning of roads and the planting of trees but 
by laying the foundations of civil and commercial pros- 
perity. His memory is perpetuated in the Glover 
Memorial Hall. This was being built in 1888, and was 
at that time the most imposing structure on the Marina. 
The Government House was a wooden building stand- 
ing on the site now occupied by the Public Works build- 
ings. The finest residences were those belonging to 
wealthy native merchants, of which "Wilberforce 
House" was an easy first. 

Oil lamps accentuated the darkness of the town, 
and the streets were sandy lanes. In several places on 
the Marina the lagoon water washed the front steps of 
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the houses. Cut off from the mainland by the lagoon, 
it was necessary to make use of boats and canoes, and 
nearly every mission and trading firm had its own boat. 
An excursion to the botanical gardens at Ebute Metta 
was quite an event and Governor Moloney will be re- 
membered by the inauguration of that beautiful and 
useful institution. Horses and buggies were in common 
use and the drive to the Victoria Beach was quite excit- 
ing, for one seldom made the double journey through 
the deep sand without breaking the harness or losing 
a wheel. Rickshaws were uncommon, and bicycles, 
motors, street cars, busses, and trains were not yet 
imported. If it may be said of the Lagosians of that 
time that they were "diligent in business," it may be 
said with equal truth that they were "fervent in spirit 
serving the Lord." The Sabbaths were days well spent 
and from early morning until late at night religious 
services were held, and largely attended ; all the churches 
being full of eager, earnest worshippers. The men you 
met at church, were the same men you would meet in 
Government Offices, business houses, schools, courts, 
hospitals and dispensaries. Lawyers, doctors, officials, 
engineers, traders, mechanics, clerks and labourers, were 
Christians and not ashamed to own their allegiance to 
Christ and his church. An agnostic, an atheist, or any 
other specimen of the super-educated was a "rara avis ;" 
indeed Africa does not breed them. It is left for civi- 
lized countries to render this disservice to humanity. It 
was my privilege to preach in a number of the Lagos 
churches and at the invitation of the Rev. P. A. Eubank, 
I preached in the elegant Baptist Church erected by the 
Rev. W. J. David. Mr. and Mrs. Eubank treated me 
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as a son and it was in their home that my thoughts 
were directed to the question of believers' baptism. 
From them I learned that Mr. and Mrs. David and their 
family had sailed for America, taking with them baby 
Earl Eubank ; indeed we had passed their ship at sea. 

Off to the Interior. — The preparations for a journey 
to the interior are various and interesting. All one's 
earthly goods have to be packed in cases suitable for 
headloads and when this is done, carriers have to be 
engaged, wages agreed upon, and a bargain driven with 
a canoeman to convey the loads and carriers across the 
lagoon. In addition to this, the fitting up of the ham- 
mock, with its long pole and sun awning; the purchase 
of cooking utensils, the filling of the "chop" box with 
provisions, and crockery, all are necessary before you 
can start on your journey. And the "start" seems to 
be of the most problematic nature as to time. You fix 
Monday and it will be Tuesday; you say morning and 
it will be night. When all the loads are safely aboard 
several carriers are missing. Sum, which means 
patience (a virtue that takes a life time to acquire), is 
the one thing needful when starting on a journey to the 
interior of Africa. What a relief to see the last man 
scramble on board, and to hear the canoe grate on the 
beach as it is pushed off into the lagoon. Eastward ho ! 
To Itoiki, twenty hours poling on the open lagoon. May 
there be no tornado and may the tide and wind be 
favourable! Then we enter a creek, the opening to 
which is so narrow that only an experienced eye can 
detect it. We leave the long swamp grass behind and 
glide into a wide river with forest trees and vines on 
either side, and in half an hour we step ashore on the 
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mainland of Nigeria. By the time the loads have been 
carried to a grass roofed hut in the village, and so placed 
as to form a niche for the camp bed, it is time to order 
the evening meal. The river calls persistently and I 
yield to its entreaty and take an evening dip in its cool 
deep water. How strange it seemed to be in the solitude 
of Africa to one inexperienced, and filled with a vague 
sense of mystery and danger. Early on the following 
morning the carriers were astir, sorting and choosing 
their loads. How eagerly they rushed for the smallest 
cases, only to find that they were heavier than some of 
the larger loads. The six stalwart hammock-men were 
waiting for the last carrier to leave, and then two of 
them picked up the hammock, and I got into it. We 
were actually on our way northward, every hour mark- 
ing off three and one-quarter miles, and in six hours 
we came to the outskirts of the town of Ijebu Ode. The 
first sight to greet us was a large open space, dotted 
here and there with trees, on which human skulls were 
nailed. Our reception was not very cordial; but the 
Rev. J. T. F. Halligey, with whom I traveled, was able 
by his tact and suitable presents to secure the temporary 
goodwill of the king, who then allotted us a lodging 
place for the night. We were informed that although 
the king allowed us to pass through his country to 
Ibadan, we were not on any account to return that way. 
He had probably concluded that all the presents would 
be disposed of by that time. At this place several car- 
riers deserted us and the loads had to be rearranged, but 
we were soon on our way through the forest. The path 
was narrow ; the stumps of trees against which the ham- 
mock occasionally bumped, and the numerous vines 
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overhead often brought us to a sudden stop. In a few 
hours we came to the river Ona, a shallow stream with 
a rocky bed, and with the remains of the wooden bridge 
which had been used in the rainy season still standing. 
Breakfast by the stream, amid such primitive surround- 
ings was novel and enjoyable. Forward again for sev- 
eral hours, when a halt was called at a large clearing 
in the forest, and the camp set up for the night. The 
camp fires, the weird shadows of the giant trees, the 
starry sky for a covering, all so new, made the memory 
of that first night in the forest ineffaceable. The car- 
riers, who soon forgot their weariness, talked and 
laughed for several hours before settling down to sleep. 
On the fifth day we emerged from the forest into the 
open country, and in full view of the hills around Ibadan. 
In a few hours we could discern the red mud walls and 
brown thatch of the houses, extending as it seemed sev- 
eral miles. Then we came to the gate of the town 
where all loads had to be set down at the order of the 
customs officer. We had already paid out in goods 
t customs fees on entering and leaving the Jebu country, 
and suitable presents had now to be given to open the 
gate for us into Ibadan. Knives, cloth, velvet, caps and 
other useful articles were among the gifts usually ac- 
ceptable to the gatekeepers. The key apparently fitted 
the lock and we were admitted into one of the largest 
of African towns, its population being about 150,000. 

It is next to impossible to keep schedule time when 
traveling in Africa, at least without killing someone, 
and the victim is as likely as not to be oneself. Time 
is of no account as ticked off by the clock. Sunrise, 
midday and sunset mark off the three stages of the 
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twenty-four hours, the rest matters not. Hours, min- 
utes, seconds are beyond the comprehension of primi- 
tive man. 

This journey, devoid of any exciting incident, had 
been accomplished in five days, with the minimum of 
vexatious delays. To a newcomer it was full of interest, 
every turn of the path, every giant cottonwood tree, 
every vale and streamlet, revealed a new world. To the 
right and left of the snakelike path the brushwood of 
the forest was impenetrable. The hard timber of the 
tree called Iroko, afterwards to be known as African ma- 
hogany and exploited, was there ; the rubber tree (as yet 
undiscovered) in large numbers was hiding its wealth 
from the commercial gaze ; wild flowers and fruits grew 
among the brushwood ; and all a part of the great con- 
tinent of Africa, about which I had read and even 
dreamed; to be there, strange as it may seem to some 
people, was joy indeed. 

Today the same journey can be made on board an 
elegantly appointed train between the hours of 9 A. M. 
and 4:30 P. M. in the afternoon, a distance of 123 miles. 

"Sitting down" (native idiom). — No white man hadl *%. 
"sat down" (settled) in Ibadan since the fifties, and itM 
was an event of some importance that an "oyinbo" had 
come to live there. A few days after our arrival my 
chief continued his journey and left me to complete the 
process of "sitting down." In the opinion of my neigh- 
bors that process was not completed until the month of 
July, when I began to plant corn ; then they said he means 
to "joko" (sit down). The house which was to be my 
home was a mere skeleton, mud walls and a grass 
thatched roof, open to the public gaze, with neither 
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doors, windows, shutters nor ceilings. The chief of the 
quarter gave me a warm welcome, and with the wel- 
come was the gift of his son, a lad about ten years 
of age, so that with James, my boy of all work, my house- 
hold was completed. By degrees doors and shutters were 
added to the skeleton and a wall built round the lot on 
which the house stood. Curiosity brought scores of visi- 
tors from all parts of the town, kindly, good-natured 
people who were content to sit on the ground and watch 
the strange movements of "their white man." They 
were delighted at every attempt I made to converse 
with them ; but more often than not would call James 
to translate my Yoruba into intelligible language. The 
decorations of the house, such as curtains, covers for 
boxes and table linen, were for the most part sown to- 
gether by my own fingers at odd times. All went well 
with the household arrangements until the rains set in, 
and then I discovered the utter uselessness of a grass 
roof. Morning, noon and night, when the torrential rain 
came down, it came through into every room in the 
house. There was not a square yard of floor space that 
was left dry. Everything had to be put away in boxes, 
and the camp bed with its mosquito netting, covered with 
raincoat and umbrella. It was not until a ceiling of 
bamboo poles and a layer of mud well beaten down 
was placed over the bedroom that I could get a good 
night's rest. 

It is said that "a dog turns round three times before 
it curls itself up to rest," and I had to turn round a good 
number of times before I could rest in peace. 

Christian Work. — My attempts at Christian work of 
any kind, teaching, preaching, or visiting, had to be done 
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through an interpreter, and the man who performed this 
office for me was but poorly educated, and quite unfitted 
either to interpret or to teach me the vernacular. Of 
course, for a long time I was unable to hear what he 
told the people, and when J was able to follow him, the 
only consolation I got was that he would repeat at the 
evening service what I had said in the morning service. 
It was not an uncommon thing for him to announce his 
text from the "Epistle to the Chronicles," or from the 
"Gospel of Rome." Poor fellow, he died a sad death ! 
Some years after he left the work for which he was so ill 
prepared and became a road ganger. Here he was 
brought up on a charge of embezzlement, and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. During his term he was 
made to carry a load from Ibadan to Odo Otin, and 
died en route. 

Very little was accomplished, I fear, in those early 
days, except in winning the affection and confidence of 
the people, which endures to this day in the Elekuro 
quarter of Ibadan. The only contact I had with the 
outer world and home was through the monthly arrival 
and dispatch of the mail. Those days when the mail 
arrived were red letter days. At sight of the mailman 
everything else was blotted out of existence — letters and 
papers from home were the first and only consideration. 
Work, visitors, studies all went by the board; until one 
day just as the mail arrived I was rudely reminded that 
I had perforce to entertain a subtle and mysterious visi- 
tor. I was sitting at the table with my back to the 
door, reading my letters, when the air seemed to chill 
me, and I arose and shut the door. Resuming my read- 
ing, I found that the air was still cool, so I put c 
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coat and returned to the table. My hands were by this 
time icy cold and I got up and walked about the room, 
still reading and buffeting one arm at e time to get 
warm. Suddenly my teeth began to chatter, and it 
was not till then that the thought of fever entered my 
mind. I got the clinical thermometer and found that 
my temperature was 104 degrees ! Africa was collecting 
her tribute ! In theory I knew exactly what to do, and 
made elaborate preparations, called my boy and gave 
him instructions what to do, and then, pouring out a 
dessert spoonful of "Fever Mixture" into a little water, 
swallowed it and turned in. In a few minutes I was 
violently sick, which made me wonder if the dose was 
correct, so I read again the directions on the bottle, 
"Four drops in a dessert spoonful of water every four 
hours until the fever abates." I had taken a spoonful 
of the stuff! Calling for warm water, I drank about a 
quart at intervals between the sick spells, and then I 
slept for about eighteen hours and awoke quite free from 
fever. But it was a wonder that I lived to write this 
story. The tever returned persistently for several days, 
and I owe much to the kindly offices of Daddy Allen, 
of Aremo, who came and stayed with me until I was 
convalescent. In a fortnight a second attack came on, 
and a fortnight later a third attack, each less severe 
than the first. These I regarded as a part of the "sitting 
down" process, and at the end of the third fever, felt 
that I was quite an experienced West African. 

Manual Labor. — In building the wall around the Mis- 
sion lot, a number of men, women and children had to 
be employed. The head man wag the builder, two or 
three men dug the brown earth, and the women and 
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children fetched water from the brook, and at other 
times mixed the soft wet earth into balls and carried 
them in flat calabashes to the builder. These work 
people were constantly talking and laughing at their 
work, and in keeping them employed I was adding to 
my knowledge of the vernacular. They had to be paid 
their wages daily in the native currency, i. e., cowry 
shells. The builder received one head of cowries per 
day — that is, two thousand shells. Each man received 
forty-five strings, or eighteen hundred shells. Each 
woman received thirty strings, or twelve hundred shells, 
and each boy or girl, twenty strings, or eight hundred 
shells, so that for the day's work something like 24,000 
shells had to be counted. I soon became a rapid counter 
and found that it was an excellent method of learning 
the numerals. With the right hand a basket of cowries 
is spread over the ground, and then five shells at a 
time are drawn away from the heap up to forty. This 
number is called "igbio" and placed in a little heap by 
itself. The process is repeated until five heaps are 
counted; these are then made into one heap and repre- 
sent twenty-five strings, or six cents worth of cowries. 
The cowries were obtainable from the traders who 
wanted silver to take to Lagos. There is no better way 
of learning the vernacular than by daily contact in this 
way with the natives. 

Social Service. — My first experience with slavery, in 
the domestic form, was in connection with an elderly 
man who was a Christian; but whose owner was a 
heathen woman. A messenger came one night to say 
that "Moses" had been shackled by his mistress ! I went 
at once to the house and found him with shackles on his 
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feet. The owner was nearby in the same house, and I 
went to salute her and to ask the reason of this harsh 
treatment of her slave. She could not justify her cruel 
act on the ground of misconduct on the part of "Moses," 
and talked as if it was her right to do as she pleased 
with her own property. I then spoke in a general way 
on the question of slavery, and of her conduct in par- 
ticular, and said that if she wished to sleep that night 
and to avoid very serious trouble on the morrow, those 
shackles had to come off. She soon ordered them to 
be taken off and never again resorted to their use. 

At other times young men from the houses of the 
Chiefs would come to see the white man and incidentally 
seize goats or sheep belonging to my neighbors. One 
day I caught one of these fellows redhanded marching 
off with two fine goats. He seemed very much amused 
when at the request of the owner I took the goats from 
him, and while he stood there insisted on his learning 
the brief commandment : "Thou shalt not steal." His 
interpretation of the moral code seemed to be that 
princes or sons of chiefs were exempt from such obli- 
gations. Whether he amended his ways or not I never 
knew, except that we had no more goat stealing in that 
quarter of the town. I found the people very responsive 
to any appeal, and especially to any act of kindness. A 
good old Christian woman, following the usual custom 
of staying at home upon the occasion of the death of 
a relative, not even going to the service on Sunday, 
seemed grateful when told that bereavement was an 
additional reason for going to the house of God, and 
never afterwards was she known to stay away without 
a good reason. 
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A Visitor.— The Bale, or Chief, was a frequent visi- 
and would sit on an iron trunk by the hour, drum- 
ming on the ends, until I could bear the sound no longer 
and begged him to desist. He liked to be near me, and 
seemed to find much interest in watching the movements 
of his white man. I was a frequent visitor in the houses 
of the people, and often had groups of children around 
me learning to sing, "Jesus loves me: this I know, for 
the Bible tells me so," until they could sing several 
verses quite creditably. I got interested in the life of 
the people and consequently went to salute them at the 
birth of a child, the marriage of a daughter, the cele- 
bration of their yearly feasts, the burial of their dead, 
and any other occasion of joy or sorrow. This meant 
return visits on their part, for they are very punctilious 
in the matter of social etiquette. It meant more than 
this, for wedded as they are to their idolatrous forms of 
worship, they would come to the services occasionally 
to hear what their "white man" had to tell them. In 
the "sitting down" process this contact with the people 
helped me to understand both their customs and their 
language. 

Rough Surgery. — Early one morning some one called 
to say that a man had been wounded by a robber, and 
they wanted my assistance. I was nonplussed, for I had 
no knowledge of dressing wounds and no dressings of 
any kind. This was explained to the messenger, but he 
thought we were holding back because he had brought 
no fee with him. It is a maxim with native doctors : 
"No fee, no treatment." His importunity conquered, and 
taking some calico and a needle and cotton, I went 
with him across the stream to the man's house. Imagine 
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my horror when on uncovering the wounded hand I 
found the thumb cut off as clearly as if it had been dis- 
sected by a surgeon's knife. It was discolored by the 
indigo dye from the rags that had been wrapped around 
it. Calling for warm water and palm oil, I cleansed 
the wound as well as I could and then saturated a piece 
of the calico in the oil and put it on, placing a bandage 
over all. This was the best I could do. Before re- 
turning to dress it the following day I had in conver- 
sation with Daddy Allen learned of the juice of a tree 
which was said to contain healing properties. Some of 
this was collected and I used it as salve, spreading it 
over the calico and binding it up as before. It took a 
long time to heal; but the cure was complete, and my 
reputation as a doctor established. One day a boy 
was brought to the house with a broken arm and I was 
expected to "set" it. I knew that was the term; but 
beyond having had a broken bone of my own "set" 
when a child, I knew very little about "setting" it. I 
went to the work bench and in a few minutes I had 
made a splint. To tear up some calico and roll into 
bandages did not take long. Then with some cotton 
wool and the assistance of two of those who came with 
the boy, I "set" the broken forearm, carefully bandaging 
it. My next order was received by the patient as if 
uttered by a surgeon, viz., that for three weeks it was 
not on any account to be undone; and that I must see 
the boy thrice weekly. The attempt was successful ! In 
three weeks I was able to remove the splint, keeping it 
in a bandage for another three weeks, when the arm was 
as strong and straight as the unbroken one. Naturally 
I began to think that I had mistaken my calling and 
that I ought to have been a doctor. 
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A Problem. — These incidents brought me face to 
face with the complex problem of Missions in Africa. 
Alone in the dark continent, the only white man amongst 
a population of 150.000. confronting paganism in all its 
various forms of idolatry, superstition, and animalism ! 
My mission was to evangelize the people; to prepare 
the way of the Lord ; to make straight in the desert a 
highway for God; where every valley should be exalted 
(filled in) ; every mountain made low ; where the crooked 
places were to be made straight, the rough places made 
plain, and where the glory of God was to be revealed. 
This was the task that I had been sent to perform! 
Do you wonder that I was staggered at the magnitude 
of the work? It seemed to be equivalent to setting one 
laborer with a pickaxe, shovel and barrow to remove a 
mountain! The valleys of slavery, polygamy, and 
drunkenness were so extensive that the task of filling 
them in seemed gigantic. The mountains of idolatry, 
Sabbath breaking and witchcraft were so enormous that 
I almost despaired of reducing them to the highway 
level ! 

Popularity. — The two surgical cases which I have 
mentioned were much too successful for my limited 
knowledge, and the third case scared me. I was sitting 
at the table writing, when the Bale came in to say that 
a woman had been seriously hurt in a land quarrel, 
would I go and see her. The following dialogue took 
place: "Where is she?" "On the farm." "How far 
is the farm?" "About two ibuso (resting places)." 
"What has happened to the woman?" "She is badly 
cut." "Are you going?" "No." "Why not?" "I am 
too busy." "Then I cannot go!" This settled the ques- 
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tion, and we were soon galloping along the farm path 
together. It was an hour's fast riding to the place. 
Having arrived at the farm house, I was taken to a 
room full of smoke, with no outlet except the door, and 
creeping in I could just see a woman bound about the 
body with a dirty cloth. On the removal of the cloth, 
I saw a long gaping wound from which the left lung 
was protruding — it was a cutlas wound between the ribs 
— and the sight of it almost made me faint. I stepped 
outside, ordered warm water to be prepared, and took 
out my dressings— bandages, cotton wool, scissors, tinc- 
ture of iron, two stout needles and thread. By that time 
I was ready for business. Carefully washing the edges 
of the wound, I got two of the natives to draw them 
together while I pushed back the lung into its proper 
position. Then while they held the edges, I stitched the 
wound from end to end, as I would have done two pieces 
of leather — indeed so tough is the human skin that I 
thought it must be leather. I then made a compress, 
with cotton wool and the tincture of iron, and applied 
several long bandages. The woman lived in spite of 
such primitive surgery, and it was an account of this 
incident sent to the papers that brought me a well filled 
medicine chest, with carefully prepared notes by a Chris- 
tian doctor on all minor surgical cases, and a num- 
ber of medical textbooks for study : and these prepared 
me for future work of this kind. 

One amusing incident happened through the super- 
stitious belief of the natives. I was passing through the 
north gate of the town on my way to Oyo, on the occa- 
sion of my first visit to that town, when a messenger 
called me back. I went to the gate house and found a 
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man in convulsions, and the natives were terrified. A 
few simple directions, a little water poured down his 
throat, and the man recovered. Putting a few grains 
of quinine on his tongue to complete the cure, I con- 
tinued my journey. Returning a few days later, much 
to my surprise, I was met by a crowd of people, who 
were singing and saluting me in a most unaccustomed 
manner. They surrounded me and escorted me to the 
gate house. My boy explained to me that they were 
expressing their gratitude for the miracle I had wrought. 
"Miracle!" said I, "what miracle?" "Why, did you 
not bring a man back to life the other day !" I felt 
humiliated, and yet it was all so real to them. Clearly 
I was getting too famous — my medical and surgical ef- 
forts were altogether too successful. 

Accessions to the Mission Staff. — The arrival in July, 
1889, of the Rev. C. C, Mrs. and Miss Alberta Newton, 
and the Rev. W. T. and Mrs. Lumbley necessitated a 
change of plans, and a Mission Conference was held in 
Lagos. The Rev. C. E. and Mrs. Smith made the long 
journey from Ogbomoso, via Oyo and Ibadan, where 
they stayed several days at my home. To me this was 
a great event, as they were my first visitors. Mrs. Smith 
was sick most of the time; but at times we all met and 
enjoyed the conversation on the various questions of 
mission work. We discussed the question of believers' 
baptism, and it was a remark made by Mrs. Smith, who 
was at one time a Methodist, to the effect that she had 
read and followed the teaching of the New Testament 
and that if I would do so she was sure of the result; 
that led to my own changed convictions on this point. 
It was on October 8, 1890, that I registered my decision 
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that by God's help I would follow Christ into the bap- 
tismal water, and on January 1, 1891, I was baptized a 
Ogbomoso by the Rev. P. A. Eubank. At the June 
meeting of the Foreign Mission Board, I received my 
appointment, and in October of the same year received 
ordination at the hands of the Revs. P. A. Eubank, 
C. C. Newton and W. T. Lumbley. At the Conference 
the Newtons were located at Lagos ; the Lumbleys wen! 
with the Eubanks to Abeokuta, and Brother Smith, after 
burying his wife (who died during the Conference), re- 
turned to his station at Ogbomoso. Soon after hearing 
of Mrs. Smith's death 1 had occasion to go to Lagos, and 
while traveling through the forest on horseback met 
Brother Smith. When nearing Ijebu Ode we began to 
meet travelers on their way up country, and amongst 
them I noticed that some were carrying provision cases, 
and in a few minutes I met Mr. Craig, a native agent 
of another society, who was on his way to his new ap- 
pointment at Isehin, and he informed me that the Rev. 
C. E. Smith was in charge of the party. On a narrow 
path, with short undergrowth on either side, I came 
suddenly face to face with my friend. Simultaneously 
wheeling our horses to one side, up the bank, for the 
rains had worn a deep gulley in the red earth, we dis- 
mounted and gripped each other's hand. We were both 
so overcome that for a moment speech was impossible. 
Only a few months before he had been my guest, his 
wife with him ; now he was alone, his face to the north, 
returning to take up once more the work to which his 
life was consecrated. 
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YORUBA LAND: ITS PEOPLE AND RESOURCES. 

Geography of Nigeria. — Nigeria is the new name 
given to the countries adjacent to the Niger River, and 
comprises what was formerly known as the Oil Rivers 
'rotectorate at the delta of the great river; the Yoruba 
itintry, with Lagos as the port ; and the Hausa States, 
ituated as to the coastline in the Gulf of Guinea 
:tween 3 and 15 degrees east of Greenwich, and be- 
tween 3 and 15 degrees north of the equator. The river 
iger and its tributaries form the main arteries of this 
■eat Crown Colony. Its physical features are varied, 
ising from the low lying coast to elevated plateaus and 
louiitaiiis. such as the Bauchi Highlands, 3,000 feet 
.bove sea level. A long forest belt stretches across the 
luntry from east to west to a depth of from 10 to 50 
miles, beginning on the mainland not far from Lagos, 
and ending near to lbadan. Then the country gradually 
opens up into rolling prairies, interspersed with rocky 
hills and granite boulders. Other hills are covered with 
: orest trees to the very top, and some are as round as 
globe and covered with long prairie grass. The rivers 
of little use for navigation, being swollen torrents 
the rainy season and shallow streams in the dry sea- 
in, with the exception of the Niger, which is navigable 
.11 the year round as far as Jeba, and the Ogun, which 
navigable for canoes a good part of the year as far 
Abeokuta. 
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The Population of Nigeria is near the twenty million 
mark, and nearly twenty distinct languages are spoken 
by these people. They are to be found in large cities 
like Sokoto, Kano, Zaria, Bida, Ilorin, Ibadan, and 
Abeokuta, with populations varying from 50,000 up to 
150,000. There are hundreds of smaller towns and vil- 
lages, containing populations of 100 up to 50,000, and 
innumerable farm settlements. The Yoruba section of 
this great country contains about four million people, 
and it is amongst these people that the work of the 
Southern Baptist Missionaries is being carried on. Iu 
comparison with other parts of Africa, the fertility of 
the soil, the industrious habits of the people, coupled 
with their moral and intellectual development, constitute 
the Yoruba country one of the most promising Mission 
fields in the dark continent. 

Ife, the Cradle of the Yoruba People.— The Alafins 
of Oyo acknowledge that from the Oni of Ife they re- 
ceive their right of accession to the throne. Before 
the division of the Yoruba family into independent 
tribes, Ife was the royal city, and the Alafin the real 
head of the race. Even today lie is recognized as their 
nominal head. It is claimed that the carving on the Ife 
marble stones, resembles Egyptian carvings, and a great 
deal has been written about these national emblems, 
which to a casual observer seem to be very ordinary 
stones. A species of bluestone used to be quarried in 
the neighborhood of Ife and ground into beads of about 
two inches in length, and which owing to certain sacred 
rites of the Yorubas, is considered very valuable, being 
used as fetish wristlets. 

It was from Ife that the king Oranyan went forth. 
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Id who according to tradition followed the trail of 
boa con strict or on whose body a charm had been fas- 
tened, to the site of the old Oyo — the Katunga of Clap- 
perton's day — which he founded. The king sent often 
to Ife for money with which to build the new capital; 
the national sacrifices were offered there, and the bodies 
of deceased kings were embalmed and taken there for 
burial. The center of activity was transferred from Ife 
to Oyo, and succeeding kings reigned at the new city; 
but Ife became to the Yorubas what Moscow is to the 
Russians— their ancient capital and sacred city. 

Oyo became a city of crude magnificence, and the 
palace verandah was believed to be supported by one 
hundred brass pillars. For many years it was a most 
prosperous city, but eventually it was destroyed by the 
Fulanis. 

Visit by Dr. Green and Myself. — At the time of our 
visit to Ife in 1909, Dr. Green and I found the Oni living 
in a large but dilapidated palace. I felt as I looked at 
the ancient home of the Yoruba kings, like Sir William 
MacGregor felt when he said: "I was much hurt to 
notice that this dignified and venerable head of the 
Yoruba family was living in a house of large dimensions 
but of which the roof was in such bad repair as to freely 
admit sun, wind and rain. I am very glad to say that 
has now been remedied, and that the Oni of Ife, the 
head of Yoruba aristocracy so far as descent goes, has 
now a decent roof over his own head." At the time of 
our visit the Oni possessed a storey house, which was 
well furnished; but the rest of the large compound 
was almost in ruins. The Oni received us with kindly 
hospitality, asked the doctor to prescribe for some eye 
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affection from which he suffered, brought out kola nuts 
to show his good will, and directed us to the shady trees 
in front of the palace as a suitable camping ground. 
From his conversation, which centered around the 
ancient dignity and wealth of his ancestors, and the con- 
ditions amid which he lived, I judged that he was "as 
proud as Lucifer, but as poor as a church mouse." Our 
camp was cool and pleasant, and in a few hours an open 
air clinic was in full swing, at which Dr. Green did 
almost everything a doctor can do short of a major 
operation. We spoke to the crowd of onlookers about 
the great Physician several times during the twenty-four 
hours we stayed there. Scores of patients were treated, 
and it was with difficulty that we got away from the 
crowd of sufferers that surrounded us. Dr. Green found 
time to photograph the famous Ife stones, which apart 
from their historic association are not much to look at. 
The eagerness with which the sick folk sought the doc- 
tor's aid led some of them to follow us to our next 
camp — a village several miles to the north of Ife. 

Tribal Feuds. — The dissensions in the Yoruba coun- 
try were not racial because all the various sections be- 
longed to one family and spoke the same language, with 
only a slight difference of accent. From east to west 
the Ondos, Ijebus, and Egbados held the lagoon front, 
and each branch of the family was at enmity with the 
other. The Egbas held the country down to the mouth 
of the Ogun River,and so provided a free passage to 
and from Lagos for their trading canoes. Interior 
branches of the family, the Ileshas, Ekitis, Ibarapas, 
Ibadans, and Oyos were dependent on their cousins at 
the coast for salt, guns, powder, and gin at all times. 
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The consequence was that high prices were extorted for 
these commodities, and these coast cousins became 
wealthy at the expense of their interior relatives. 

Travelers soon discovered how real these feuds were, 
for it was with difficulty, and sometimes with danger 
to property and life, that their journeys were under- 
taken. If you got safely up the river to Abeokuta, you 
could not be certain of proceeding northwards. On one 
occasion a Wesleyan missionary enroute to the interior 
was attacked in the Mission House at Ogbe, his native 
companions ill-treated and his goods plundered. It was 
unsafe to travel between Ijebu and Abeokuta, or be- 
tween Abeokuta and Ibadan. To the east the cannibals 
of Benin; to the north the Uorins; to the northwest the 
Baribas ; and to the west of Dahomiatis, hemmed in the 
contending factions of this quarrelsome family. One 
never thought of venturing into any of these outside 
territories. 

The Ijebu Expedition.— During the years 1888-1892 
the Ijebus had shown an increasing contempt for the 
white race as exemplified in their treatment of the offi- 
cials of the Lagos Government and the missionaries who 
traveled through their country. They have a tradition 
which reveals the root of their contempt, and indicates 
their view of the origin of the white race. Many cen- 
turies ago a male and female albino were born in dif- 
ferent parts of the Ijebu country. African albinos are 
white, and when these people grew up, no black person 
would engage to marry them. They were therefore 
brought together, placed in a canoe, given a supply of 
food and water, and sent away across the lagoon. When 
after many years the white men came to the Ijebu couu- 



try it was thought that they must be the descendants of 
the albinos whom they had driven out. Absurd as this 
tradition is, the Ijebus treated white persons as if they 
believed it to be true. The climax came in 1892. The 
late J. Otumba Payne (although born at Sierra Leone, 
was of Ijebu parentage) exercised his influence with the 
king to bring about a better understanding, but with no 
avail. The acting Governor, Sir George Denton, tried 
to win their confidence by a personal visit; but his re- 
ception was accompanied by insults, which the Govern- 
ment was unable to ignore. Ample apologies were ex- 
acted and a treaty signed guaranteeing open roads for 
the interior traders, and the king to receive a liberal 
yearly allowance in lieu of "tolls." The treaty was 
I broken almost as soon as it was signed, caravans were 
\ robbed, white men assaulted, a mailman was murdered, 
and a peremptory demand sent to the Ibadan chiefs for 
the heads of the Revs. Tom Harding and D. Ohibi (a 
native minister) of the Church Missionary Society. This 
was intolerable, and a punitive expedition was sent into 
the Ijebu country, with the result that after a few hours 
of desultory fighting, their principal town was entered 
and the British flag hoisted. The people had no heart 
to fight, and it was an instance in which a pagan ruler 
had suppressed the religious convicitions of his people 
and their desire for peaceful pursuits. 

Remarkable Results. — The missionaries of the Church 
Missionary and the Wesleyan Societies at once en- 
tered the country, and thousands of people who by their 
visits to Lagos and their contact with Christian people 
had been prepared for their coming, flocked to the 
schools and church services. The demand for reading 
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books, Bibles and hymn books was phenomena!, and 
large supplies had to be ordered from England to meet 
it. Indeed for many years, whenever a new supply of 
these books came to Lagos, a limit had to be set to the 
quantity supplied to the Ijebu people, lest the other sec- 
tions of the country should not get their proper share. 
The lesson taught by this expedition to the arrogant king 
and chiefs of Ijebu was not lost upon the other members 
of the Yoruba family, and in a short time all roads were 
opened to trade, and have never since that time been 
closed. A period of prosperity set in at that time which 
continues to increase. Ijebu proved to be one of the 
"open doors" to the forces of education and Christianity, 
albeit those doors were opened by a military expedition. 

Bows and Arrows. — Ogbomoso in 1891 was a walled 
ity, the gates of which were closely watched by day and j 
securely closed by night. There was little or no commun- 
ication between it and Oyo, and Ilorin, which was only 
thirty miles away to the north. The town, picturesque, 
and well watered, was isolated from the rest of the Yo- 
ruba towns. Political relations were maintained with 
the Ibadans, for the country depended for its security 
on the warriors of Ogbomoso and Ikirun, the camp of 
the Ibadans. The Itorins were always making attacks 
on the smaller towns, and causing great unrest by the 
movements of their cavalry; but since the Osogbo war, 
when they met with a disastrous defeat, they had never 
dared seriously to attack the Yorubas. Still they were 
constantly raiding Ogbomoso farms, and it was a stand- 
ing order in the town that no man or boy should go out- 
side the wall unarmed. 

Some carried flint-locked guns, others short swords, 
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daggers, or cutlasses; but the great majority carried 
bows and arrows. Archery practice was universal, and 
at every open space boys were shooting at targets formed 
by the soft stems of the banana tree, or at birds and 
lizards. The country between Ilorin and Ogbomoso is 
open prairie with patches of forest here and there, pro- 
viding just the right formation for the movements of 
horsemen. The strength of Ogbomoso lay in the wall 
and moat surrounding the town, and their warriors made 
full use of it by sitting close and tight. But as they had 
to cultivate their farms and bring in the daily supply 
of food, it sometimes happened that the Ilorins at- 
tacked and kidnapped some of their people. 

The Peacemaker. — To Sir Gilbert Carter must be 
given the honor and reward of the "Peacemaker," so far 
as the settlement of the internal feuds of the Yoruba 
family is concerned, and also for the settlement of the 
dispute between the Ilorins and the Yorubas. Writing 
of the condition of affairs at this time, Sir Gilbert says : 
"Hitherto when any serious dispute has arisen, the Egba 
and Ijebu policy has been to close the roads and prevent 
any communication with Lagos, and up to my arrival 
in the colony in September, 1891, the only recognized 
means of dealing with such questions was by diplomatic 
negotiations, often extending over considerable periods 
of time, and seldom successful until the embarrassments 
of this suicidal system of conducting business had been 
as keenly felt on the one side as on the other." 

Several diplomatic missions had been undertaken at 
different times, but it was left to Sir Gilbert Carter to 
effect a peaceful settlement of these family feuds. 

The composition of the expedition which left Lagos 
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on January 3, 1893, was of such a nature as to impress 
itself upon the imagination of the chiefs and people of 
the interior towns. Dr. J. W. Rowland, medical officer 
and botanist; Mr. G. B. Haddon Smith, A. D. C. and 
political officer; Captain R. L. Bower, commanding a 
detachment of 100 Hausas and the regimental band ; 
Mr. Grant Fowler, geographer, and a staff of native offi- 
cials, were all attached to the expedition. Proceeding 
by way of Otta, the first view of Abeokuta was obtained 
on the morning of January 7th. 

For a description of Abeokuta I cannot do better 
than quote the Governor's dispatch : "Abeokuta is finely 
situated amongst rocky hills. At noon I arrived at the 
Aro "wharf," on the Ogun River, so called because many 
canoes start for Lagos from this point. The bed of the 
river is rocky, and about 100 yards wide. The distance 
from the river to the gate by which 1 entered the town 
is about two miles, and there is a mud wall extending 
around the town about 5 feet 6 inches in height, with 
a ditch about 10 feet deep on the outer side. The extent 
of this wall is about 15 to 20 miles in circuit; but only 
the more vulnerable points are kept in good repair. The 
road from the Aro wharf to the gate of the town passes 
through open country, and a general view of Abeokuta 
presents nothing but a monstrous sea of thatched houses, 
interspersed between granite and wooded hills. The sur- 
roundings of the town are decidedly picturesque, a feat- 
ure of the country being a series of rocky prominences, 
sometimes in considerable masses, rising to a height of 
about 200 feet, and sometimes forming large boulders 
which are plentifully scattered about the whole district. 
Perhaps the most interesting rock is that known as the 
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Olumo (= the Builder), from which Abeokuta takes its 
name (Abe = under; Okuta = rock). This is an enor- 
mous block of granite with overlapping edges, forming 
a rough shelter underneath. Here the first settlers estab- 
lished themselves, probably about the beginning of the 
last century, and were refugees from Egba towns which 
had been destroyed during the civil war, which depopu- 
lated a large extent of country." 

The Governor spent twelve days in Abeokuta, during 
which time, by his tact and patience, he succeeded in 
obtaining the signature of the Alake and his chiefs to a 
Treaty of Friendship and Commerce, and which, with 
almost uninterrupted efficacy remained in force for 
twenty- one years. 

One interesting point was raised on discussion of the 
treaty, clause A — "That we, the King and Authorities, 
will afford complete protection and every assistance and 
encouragement to all ministers of the Christian religion." 
This was said to be a slight upon them, as missionaries 
had always received countenance and support in Abeo- 
kuta. They were no doubt anxious to forget several un- 
pleasant incidents of former times, and the Governor in- 
serted the words, "as heretofore," to which they agreed 
after some hesitation. 

The smartness of the soldiers and the military uni- 
forms of the Staff greatly impressed the authorities, and 
no doubt went a long way towards the peaceful settle- 
ment. At one of the social calls at the Alake's residence 
a man under the influence of liquor swaggered up to the 
Governor offering to shake hands, when the officer's 
sword flashed in the air as if to strike off the head of 
the intruder. In a moment the man was dragged away 
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and received a most salutary lesson at the hands of 
the people. 

Of the visit to Oyo, the Governor writes : 

"On January 28th, at 1 P. M., I met a deputation of 
horsemen from Oyo, sent out to welcome me. The prin- 
cipal delegate got off his horse and groveled on the 
ground before me, putting dust on his face and throw- 
ing some over his body, as is the custom of the country ; 
he conveyed a thousand welcomes from the king. 

"Oyo is a large town consisting of mud houses of 
the same type as other Yoruba towns, and contains a 
population of about 60,000 inhabitants. I was led to 
believe that the Yorubas of the metropolis would be 
physically an improvement on the tribes nearer the coast, 
but so far as I could observe there is very little to 
choose between them. Their faces are all disfigured by 
tribal marks, and the front teeth are mostly absent or 
hopelessly decayed from the practice which obtains of 
chipping them or! to a point; this being considered a 
mark of beauty. 

"As regards clothing, I saw little or no difference; 
the upper cloth is invariably discarded by the women 
when at work, and the children of both sexes are rarely 
if ever clothed at all. 

"The King, or 'Alafin,' as he is styled (meaning the 
'possessor of the palace'), is not allowed to go out of his 
compound except at night, and it is the custom for all 
strangers of whatever quality to visit the Alafin first, 
three or four days usually elapsing before the audience 
is granted. I learned that he was prepared to see me 
at once, but as I was hot and tired after my journey I 
preferred to postpone the meeting until the following 
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"I had arranged to visit the King as early as pos- 
sible on the morning of the 29th, and at about 9 A. M. 
I received a message to say that his Majesty was ready 
to receive me. I therefore proceeded in uniform, ac- 
companied by my A. D. C. and Captain Bower, in charge 
of an escort of eighty Hausas, to the compound in which 
the palace is situated, at a short distance from my camp. 
The compound is surrounded by a wall and probably 
encloses about three acres. The Alafin was seated at 
one end underneath a high thatched canopy, his wives 
being arranged on either side of him, one rather distin- 
guished looking elderly lady being immediately in front 
of him ; the others were without exception as forbidding 
a set of human beings as it is possible to conceive ; most 
of them were no longer young, and, to the eye of an 
European, all of them were absolutely destitute of any 
feminine charm. 

"There was a decided attempt at rude state. In front 
of the Alafin a handsome carpet was spread, and in ad- 
vance of that, where my chair was placed, a scarlet cloth 
had been laid down and an enormous umbrella was held 
over my head by two slaves. 

"The attendant gathering numbered probably about 
3,000 people, but the chiefs were very plainly dressed, 
as they are not permitted to exhibit any signs of state 
in the presence of the Alafin. Close to me were four 
( eunuchs who appeared to hold confidential offices in the 
Alafin's establishment, and acted as masters of cere- 
monies. As soon as I had taken my seat the eunuchs 
shouted out welcomes on behalf of the Alafin, then a 
special message was dispatched from the Alafin, who de- 
livered it to the old lady in front of him, who conveyed 
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it to one of the eunuchs, who duly handed it on to me, 
to the effect that his Majesty wished me a thousand wel- 
comes after my long journey, and desired to ask after 
the health of the Queen. Then two extraordinary -look- 
ing trumpets about a yard in length, one having two 
vents, commenced to blare forth ear-splitting sounds 
which were repeated at intervals. 

"I thanked the Alafin for his kind welcome, and told 
him that I hoped to have an early opportunity of talk- 
ing to him on matters of business. My words were 
conveyed to him in the usual roundabout fashion, and 
he replied that it would give him great pleasure to talk 
with the Governor of Lagos when I had rested from my 
fatigue. He then begged me to accept a little remem- 
brance of my visit in the shape of a horse, sixteen sheep, 
and thirty bags of cowries (equivalent to $36.00)." 

For several days Sir Gilbert Carter remained the 
guest of the Alafin, during which time a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce was drawn up and signed, the prin- 
cipal features of which were the clauses relating to the 
abolition of all inhuman customs and the opening of all 
roads to the coast. 

This good work was carried on at Ogbomoso, Ilorin, 
Ofa, and Ikirun; these latter towns being respectively 
the camps of the Ilorins and Ibadans. Where diplomacy 
failed as in the case of dispersing the warriors of the 
two opposing camps, the Governor firmly insisted and 
fixed a day when simultaneously the two camps were 
broken up, thus ending a strife which had lasted fifteen 
years. The Ibadans were somewhat obstinate, and had 
to be forced to leave their camp, and further declined to 
receive a Commissioner in the town of Ibadan ; but 
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eventually they were brought to reason and an officer 
appointed. The prosperity of this section of Nigeria 
dates from the year of this peaceful expedition. Trade 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds, and the people 
live in peace. 

Minerals — Gold and Iron. — A Governor once said 
that if gold was not found in paying quantities in 
Yorubaland geology was a lie. Sixty years ago Bowen 
discovered traces of the precious metal in various parts 
of Nigeria, which he tested by means of a blow-pipe. 
Certainly the wide seams of quartz to be seen running 
through the granite seem to warrant the presence of 
gold; but the efforts of many prospectors in the years 
1900-1905 failed to find it in paying quantities. It is 
true that only very shallow borings were attempted, and 
it may yet prove true that a few feet below the service 
large quantities of the metal may be awaiting discovery. 
A number of specimens which I obtained were assayed 
by a London specialist and found to contain a few drams 
to the ton. There is not a trace of free gold to be found 
in any of the stream beds, even in those which flow 
through districts where granite and quartz are plentiful. 

Iron ore, however, is plentiful in certain districts, 
and the smelting of the ore is one of the most interesting 
of the native industries. In a village to the northwest 
of Oyo, I found eleven furnaces in full blast. It was 
almost dark as I approached the place, and the rich 
yellow light of the fires was a curious sight. There 
were about 200 men, women and children in the village, 
all engaged in this industry. I was fortunate in having 
with me the King's messenger, for this gained for me 
a most hospitable reception, being the first white man 
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to visit the place, and in one night and the following 
day I was shown the whole process. The ore is dug 
from the ground at a depth of several feet, and is of the 
Haematite variety. This is then carried by the boys 
and girls and placed upon a layer of dry and green fag- 
gots. The wood is set on fire and the ore passes through 
the roasting process. When thoroughly baked, it is al- 
lowed to cool off and then placed in wooden mortars 
and crushed to powder, by long wooden pestles, 
weilded by the women, two women pounding alter- 
nately in each mortar. The pulverized ore is then 
carried in calabashes- — large shallow gourds — to a 
stream nearby, where the dust is washed away, 
leaving the metal in the calabash. This is now 
ready to be mixed with powdered charcoal and 
placed near the furnace ready for use. Long grass 
thatched sheds, supported at the sides by posts or thin 
mud walls, form the shelter where the furnaces are built. 
A large copper, eight feet in diameter at the base, 
five feet in height and narrowing in to four feet in di- 
ameter at the top, is built of clay, and supported on a 
number of projecting feet at the ground level. This 
is hollow, with a small circular hole at the top, and 
openings between the feet at the base. In front of it is 
a shallow pit, about knee deep, from which opens the 
main entrance to the furnace. The bottom of the in- 
side of the copper is saucer shaped, with a hole in the 
center, immediately beneath the small circular hole in 
the top. This hole opens into a deep pit, access to which 
is several yards to the rear, and to descend which a 
short ladder is used. In preparing this for smelting, a 
little dried grass, with some firewood is placed over 
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the hole, which is first plugged; then the hollow space 
of the copper is filled with charcoal and the openings 
at the front and between the feet at the base are stopped 
with moist clay in which burnt clay pipes are inserted, 
to concentrate the draft upon the fire. A certain quality 
of prepared ore is then poured into the hole at the top, 
fire put to the grass, and for thirty hours the men take 
turns in watching the furnace as it does its work. At 
the end of that time a man descends into the pit at the 
rear, knocks the plug from the hole and the molten slag 
flows into the sand prepared for it. The pipes and clay 
are removed from the front and base, and the large piece 
of metal can be clearly discerned. Long poles are used 
as levers to detach the metal from its matrix, being fre- 
quently dipped in water to keep them from burning; 
and long green vines from the forest are then looped 
over its edges, and it is dragged inch by inch into the 
open air, where it is left to cool off. This piece of metal 
would measure about two feet six inches across, and 
weigh about two hundredweight. When the iron is cool 
enough to handle it is rolled away to the granite rocks 
nearby, where men break it up into small pieces by 
hurling solid balls of rock upon it. This is then carried 
into the town and people come from all parts of the 
country to buy the iron. It is a wonderful process, and 
the whole industry is carried on without implements 
other than a hoe, a matchet and a small pick. 

The villagers do not regard the place as their home, 
and make frequent visits to the town; but they have 
an abundance of food from their farm patches, and 
complained loudly against the depredations of troops of 
monkeys who rob them of their produce. 
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In the northern section of Nigeria large quantities 
of tin are now being exported, and in the Udi district 
there are said to be rich coal fields. If this proves to 
be true, it will be of more value to the development of 
the country than gold. At present coal can scarcely be 
purchased, and the machinery and engines are being 
run on wood fuel. Fifteen dollars per ton is the cost 
price of coal in Abeokuta in normal times. 

Grind Stones. — The large flat stones on which corn, 
beans, pepper and other articles of diet are ground, and 
which can be bought for twenty to twenty-five cents, 
are hewn out of the rock by women. When staying with 
friends on one occasion, I noticed a sound which aroused 
my curiosity. It was the dull thud, as of rock striking 
rock, and I went out to the place whence the sound 
proceeded. The tall grass on either side of the narrow 
track hid the quarry completely from sight, and the 
sounds did not cease until I came in sight of the woman 
and girl who were working there. The woman was 
kneeling on the rock, and with an ova! shaped rock 
was chipping a larger stone into the proper shape. She 
looked up in surprise, stopped her pounding, and gave 
the customary salutation. At my request she let me see 
the whole process of quarrying the grindstones. She 
first showed me the slow fire burning at the base of the 
rock, which breaks, or cracks, the mother rock into 
slabs, and takes the place of drills and tonite in our 
quarries. These slabs are then wrenched from their 
positions by stout poles, which take the place of crow- 
bars, and moved inch by inch into the open space and 
placed ready for breaking up into smaller pieces. She 
then took a large rock, about the size and shape of a 
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football, and warning me to stand aside, raised it to 
arms' length above her head and hurled it at the slab 
of rock beneath her. The blow was so well aimed that 
the rock fell into two parts of the size she required. 
She then resumed her work on the slab, chipping it bit 
by bit into the proper shape. In the same way she pro- 
duced the small oval stones with which the food is 
ground. I could not help admiring the strength, the 
skill and the patience of the woman in her work. In 
saluting her for the work, I said : "You are very skil- 
ful!" Placing her hand on her stomach she replied: 
"Hunger gives me the skill !" 

The Food Resources of the Country. — The proverb, 
"No one dies of hunger in Oyo," suggests that the food 
supply is abundant. This is indeed the case, for in 
normal times a native can subsist on ten cents a day. 
He can earn as a laborer twenty to twenty-five cents 
a day, which leaves quite a good margin, especially when 
he pays neither rent, rates, nor taxes. Farming is the 
chief industry in Yorubaland, and it is surprising to 
see the quantity of food produced with little effort and 
only two implements — the hand hoe and matchet. 

The permanent crops are palm fruit, kola nuts, 
oranges, bananas and some native fruits. 

The ground crops are corn (maize), guinea corn 
(millet), yams (of the West India variety, found in 
abundance), sweet potatoes, sugar cane, beans (in great 
variety). Ground nuts, locust seeds (dried and used as 
seasoning in palm oil soup), spinach, casava, rice, coffee, 
and cocoa are grown in sufficient quantities to supple- 
ment the more staple products. Owing to the fact that 
there are two wet and two dry seasons in a year, the 
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farmer gets two crops of corn (maize). This is the 
staple food, taken as mush for breakfast and solidified 
as blanc mange with other meals. Guinea corn is some- 
times used as food in the form of a pink mush ; but 
as it grows in two forms, the red is used for feeding 
horses, and the brown is used in brewing a light beer. 
One tuber of the West Indian yam often weighs twenty 
to thirty pounds. 

Though not a food product, we might here mention 
the fact that the farmers of Nigeria grow cotton. 

Then there is an abundance of animal food, from 
the field rat to the elephant. Cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, 
and poultry (including turkeys, ducks, and guinea fowls) 
are in great abundance. Game of all kinds from the 
large deer to the rabbit, and feathered creatures in great 
variety abound in all parts of the country. In the 
northern province, where the land is not so fertile, and 
the seasons less propitious, cattle raising is one of the 
chief sources of profit, and large herds of long-horned 
cattle may be seen grazing on the prairies. 

The palm tree which yields the oil for food in the 
southern section is absent in the north; but its place is 
taken by the shea butter tree, which yields a nut from 
which the fat is extracted and used as food. The prin- 
cipal exports are rubber, palm oil (manufactured lo- 
cally), palm kernels, corn (maize), groundnuts, cocoa, 
and hides. 

It will be seen from this brief record that Nigeria 
is rich in natural resources; indeed it is the richest 
Crown colony which Great Britain possesses. Import 
duties alone bring in a revenue of about $25,000,000 per 
annum. We can scarcely conceive what its wealth will 
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be when the land is worked with modern implements 
and skill. 

The Yoruba Proverbs form a system of moral 
science, inculcating morality, truthfulness, sincerity, 
gratitude, respect for the aged, reverence for God, the 
hope of future reward, and the dread of future punish- 
ment. Marriage according to native law and custom 
binding and honorable. Children are loved by their 
parents, and even slaves are treated with kindness. 
Women hold honorable positions and exercise great in- 
fluence in the home, and often in the councils of the 
state. The customs which regulate social life are punc- 
tiliously observed, and it is not uncommon for white 
folk to be reminded of some omission of the social eti- 
quette. The strength and devotion of parental love i 
clearly seen in the following story. 

The Leper. — One morning a man, about thirty years 
old, called for help ; but did not approach the dispensary. 
On being informed that he was a leper, I went near to 
him and found a most pitiable object. He was clothed 
in filthy rags, and the disease had already destroyed his 
fingers and toes. We induced him to cleanse his body 
with soap and water, supplied him with clean clothes, 
gave him a little money, and gave him some mercurial 
ointment with which to dress his sores. For a long 
time he came regularly, once a week, to renew his sup- 
plies, and we thus had opportunities of instructing him 
and telling him of the One who by his touch cleansed 
the lepers, and gave new life to dead souls. Then for a 
week or two he did not come, and upon inquiry I found 
that he was too ill to leave his room. One day I went 
to his house, which consisted of two rooms covered 
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I with a grass thatch, the remains of what was once a 
very large compound, containing forty rooms and shel- 
tering probably twice that number of people. From the 
time this man contracted the disease, his relatives had 
left the place a few at a time. Their rooms gradually 
fell into ruins and the leper was left almost alone. Just 
at the back of the room occupied by the leper and tower- 
ing high above it stood a graceful palm tree, emblem 
of peace. I noticed that the space in front of the two 
rooms was swept daily, and that the second room had 
an occupant, although at the time no one was visible. 
Standing at the entrance talking with the leper, and 
thinking that possibly he had a wife, I asked him who 
lived in the adjoining room. He said: "My mother!" 
And then he told us how his mother refused to leave 
him. To her he was indebted for his daily food; she it 
was who swept the room, brought wood for the fire 
which warmed him, drew water from the brook for their 
joint use, and in a hundred ways ministered to his com- 
fort. But for her devotion he would have been with- 
out human companionship, for the lack of which men 
have gone mad under far better conditions. While we 
were conversing, his mother, a gentle woman, returned 
from the market, and with a smile welcomed us and 
thanked us for what we had been able to do for her son. 
I felt that she was the one to be thanked, for she was 

Kdeed the ministering angel in human form ; but what 
Drtal dare offer thanks to a mother for the love she 
ls for her son? For several months her son lived 
and we were in constant touch with them both. We 
have reason to believe that both mother and son learned 
to know Him, whom to know is life eternal, and when 
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at last his spirit took its flight, may we not hope that 
the leper's hut was exchanged for a brighter home. He 
could not get beyond his mother's love, for that was a 
fragment of the divine attribute which is eternal. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OYO: ITS KINGS AND GOVERNMENT. 

The Form of Government in Nigeria. — Lagos has 
been for many years a Crown Colony under British rule, 
and like Jamaica it has a code of laws, and is governed 
by a legislative council, composed of official and non- 
official members, including several natives. Outside of 
Lagos the country is divided into several branches of 
the Yoruba family, each branch having its own para- 
mount chief, who is supported by a council of elders. 
In the Ijebu country on the coast, the Awujale is the 
lad of the native government; in the Egba country, 
f which Abeokuta is the capital, the Alake is the chief 
; in Yoruba proper, the Alafin of Oyo is styled 
Oba or King; and in the Ilesha country the Owa is 
:he ruling chief. But in all these sections of the country 
:here are chiefs whose personal influence make them al- 
most independent of the nominal head of their branch 
of the Yoruba family. In some sections the form of 
government is democratic, and no chief can retain his 
position except by the will of the people; in others, nota- 
bly in Oyo, the government is autocratic. In the great 
Mohammedan states of the north the Emirs of Ilorin, 
Kano, and Sokoto are the paramount chiefs, and the 
pagan tribes are more or less under the rule of these 
powerful kings. The unwritten taws of this large sec- 
tion of Africa are administered by the kings and chiefs ; 
but bribery and corruption are quite common, and the 
policy of the British Government is to establish courts 
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of justice in which the decisions of the native judges 
shall be recorded, and the books inspected from time to 
time by a British official. The principal officers of the 
native governments are the Basorun, who may be re- 
garded as the Secretary for Home Affairs; and the 
Balogun, or War Minister. The latter office is now an 
honorary position, since the British have undertaken the 
defence of the whole colony and protectorate of Nigeria. 
By a judicial treaty with all the paramount chiefs, the 
whole system of law and justice is brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Nigeria. This has 
produced a combination of British and native laws, and 
gives the promise of a successful administration. Politi- 
cally, the Administration consists of the Governor Gen- 
eral, two Lieutenant Governors, one for the north and 
one for the south; nine Provincial Commissioners and 
a number of the paramount chiefs who form the Gov- 
ernor's Council. Judicially, the administration consists 
of the courts established for the settlement of domestic 
disputes, presided over by the sub-chiefs of each prov- 
ince; the Provincial Courts, presided over by the nine 
Commissioners, who are assisted by officers in the out- 
lying districts ; and Assizes are held at the principal cen- 
ters quarterly, at which the Chief Justice of Nigeria pre- 
sides. An Appeal Court, presided over by two judges, 
completes the system, from which a final appeal can be 
carried to the King's Privy Council. 

Oyo, the City of the King.— "All roads lead to Oyo," 
and travelers often sing, "To Oyo we are going, the city 
of the king." The city wall, surrounded by a deep 
moat, is one of the best built walls in the Yoruba coun- 
try. There are five main gates leading into the city, 
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at each of which resides a customs officer whose duty 
is to collect tolls from those who carry merchandise. 
From the south gate a broad road leads direct to the 
palace, and passes close to the king's market, which 
is the largest in the city. The palace covers several 
acres of ground, and is distinguished from the other 
buildings by a number of square verandahs, with high 
pointed roofs called "kobis." Several chiefs live within 
easy reach of the palace, and the crown prince's house, 
with its high wall, is the most imposing of these build- 
ings. Just outside the city on the northwest stands the 
village of Koso, which is noted for the temple erected 
to the memory of Shango, the god of thunder. Half a 
mile from the city wall on the north side, the sacred 
hill of Soro is located, which is heavily timbered, sur- 
rounded by a wall, and was used in former years to offer 
human sacrifices to their Orishala (the great idol). 

The old town of Oyo, the Katunga of former days, 
was destroyed by the Fulani tribe, and the present town 
was founded about one hundred years ago by the Asipa, 
one of the seven ruling chiefs which compose the King's 
Council. It is the nominal capital of the Yoruba coun- 
try, and the government of all the smaller towns is 
modelled after that of the principal city. The King 
allows a good deal of freedom to the tributary chiefs 
in their own districts so long as they support his author- 
ity and send in the yearly tribute. In later years the 
British Government has taken control of the whole 
country; but in doing so allows considerable freedom 
as to details, to the various native chiefs, so long as 
they conform to the main principles of justice and hu- 
mane sentiment. 
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It will repay us to study about Oyo, the capital ; its 
kings and government. 

The King's Authority, — Adeyemi (Alafin of Oyo) 
was the last but one of the kings of the old type. His 
power was absolute over his subjects, and his influence 
most potent over a wide area. It is a matter of history 
that his predecessor Adelu commanded the Ibadans to 
destroy the large and prosperous town of Ijaiye, about 
fifteen miles to the southwest of Oyo. Dr. O. Johnson, 
in an able treatise on Yoruba History, speaks of the 
Ijaiye war as "Perhaps the most important and the 
most bloody war waged in the Yoruba Country." It 
took two years to capture the town, 1860-1862. Adeyemi 
told me the following story to illustrate his absolute 
authority. He had occasion sometime in 1875 to send 
a messenger to Aha, a town to the north of Saki. The 
messenger, true to the native proverb, "Fear him who 
sends you with a message ; not him to whom you are 
sent," delivered his message. 

The chiefs were incensed at what they considered 
to be an insult, and unwisely vented their anger on the 
king's messenger and killed him. The news soon 
reached Oyo, and the Alafin was angry beyond expres- 
sion at the action of his subjects. He sent instructions 
to the people of Saki and Okaka to proceed against Aha 
and burn it to the ground. Slowly but surely the prepa- 
rations went on and after a long and desperate struggle 
' the town was taken and hundreds of men, women and 
children captured and carried away in triumph to Oyo. 
It is necessary to remember the power which the kings 
of Oyo have had in the past when judging of the events 
of more recent years. 
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Domestic Discipline. — In Oyo this despotic power 
was sometimes exerted. In 1892 the appalling news 
reached me that eight of the king's wives were to be 
strangled, one at each gate of the town, because one off 
their number had been unfaithful to the king. Four had] 
already been put to death, and their bodies left for the 
vultures to feed upon. After consultation with the late 
Rev, Samuel Johnson, native minister of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, I rode at once to the Ann (palace) to 
remonstrate with the king, pointing out to him that the 
rumor on reaching Lagos would spoil his good name 
and begging him to spare the other condemned women. 
This he readily consented to do, and we heard of no 
further murders. The continuance of the custom of 
having eunuchs to guard the royal harem meant that 
frequent acts of great barbarity were being perpetrated. 
It was not until after what may be termed the British 
occupation of the country that these acts ceased, al- 
though it is said that the custom was revived under a 
later king — Lawani. So great was the king's power that 
a slave, or even a chief who was publicly reprimanded 
by his sovereign, would go home, set his house in order, 
and die that night. 

In death the same influence was potent, and quite 
a score of the members of the royal household would 
voluntarily take poison, so that they might accompany 
their august master into the regions beyond. 

The King's Wives. — I had often wished to verify the 
rumor that the king had 500 wives, and one day when 
in conversation with Adeyemi I put the plain question 
to him: "How many wives have you?" "I do not 
know, but you can count them/' was his reply. There 
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are fifteen courts in the Afin and about thirty wives in 
each court. 30 X 15 — 450, which is sufficient to justify 
the round number of 500 as the number of the king's 
wives. Many of these Adeyemi inherited, and the older 
women among them occupy positions of honor and are 
wives merely in name. Many more are women who have 
been given to the king by his subjects, and he could 
not refuse these gifts, and these are allowed to live in 
the Afin as his wives. The rest are women whom he 
has chosen from time to time to form his harem. Most 
of these women are known by their shaven heads, and 
they go about the streets collecting food for the royal 
household without the usual head-dress. Slaves, wives 
and children to the number of 600, residing in the Afin, 
require a large quantity of food, and much of it is col- 
lected in this way. 

A Royal Recognition. — One day the King said that 
he wished to honor me by conferring upon me the 
King's marks, explaining the way these marks were 
made, and to what high honor and privileges they ad- 
mitted the recipients. These marks are three almost 
parallel scars on the arm and leg, and are produced by 
parallel incisions of the skin, and the removal of the 
skin from between the incisions. Medicine is then ap- 
plied, and in a few weeks' time the broad scars are 
formed and constitute marks of great distinction, admit- 
ting the bearer to the King's presence at any time. The 
Alafin explained all this to me, and I asked him if there 
was no other way of receiving this high honor. He 
said: "No; only the knife can produce them, and the 
knife burns." I tried to assure him that I appreciated 
the very high honor he desired to confer upon me, and 
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that I did not think I was a coward, shrinking from the 
pain that the knife would cause. Indeed in the dispen- 
sary I was quite brave in using the lancet — on other 
people— but that if he would excuse me, I really felt 
that the ordeal would be too great for me to endure, 
and he kindly excused me. The price seemed to me out 
of all proportion to the honor. 

The Secret of His Power. — King, judge, politician, 
patriarch, this venerable old man ruled his people with 
a fatherly tact that enthrones him in their affection. 
This is the more remarkable because he seldom goes out- 
side the Afin, and then only under cover of night when 
visiting his favorite chiefs. 

The secret of his power is a combination of personal 
qualities, a belief in his sanctity by the people, and a 
subtle use of fetish media in all his dealings with the 
populace. Indeed the national, social, and civil life of 
Nigeria is permeated by fetishism. Destroy fetishism 
and a new system of government will be required. I do 
not think the British Government understands this in 
its unqualified support of native rulers. But time will 
probably eliminate the evil of fetishism, and provide a 
.Just system of government. 

A Letter to the Queen. — The first step in the con- 
struction policy of the Government, after the settlement 
of internal strife, was the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner to reside at Ibadan, whose duty was to guide 
the policy of the native rulers throughout the country. 
The Ilorins soon forgot their promises of amendment 
and began to raid Yoruba towns, and the Government 
had to establish forts on the boundaries between Ibadan 
and Ilorin territory, one situated on the south bank of 
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the river Otin, and another at Ogbomoso. Occasionally 
the Commissioner made trips to the outlying towns, and 
often found practices in vogue which he had to suppress. 
Slave trading was still rife, although it was tacitly under- 
' stood to be illegal. At Isehin the chief, a subject of the 
King of Oyo, had been guilty of some misdemeanor, and 
had been dealt with in a manner which offended his dig- 
nity. This was reported to the King at Oyo. One day 
the King's messenger rode up in great haste to the Mis- 
sion House, bearing salutations from his royal master, 
and bringing an urgent message to the effect that I 
was to take my writing table, pen, ink and paper to the 
Afin (palace), as the King desired me to write a letter 
to the Queen (the late Queen Victoria). Taking a pencil 
and note paper, I mounted my horse and accompanied 
the messenger. On my arrival at the Afin I was at 
once admitted to the royal presence. The King, Ade- 
yemi, greeted me and prefaced the real business of the 
moment in the following manner: "White man, you 
have lived a long time in our town and become one 
of our subjects! You speak our language even better 
than we who are natives of the country l" 

Of course I bowed in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment. He then told me his troubles, and related 
what he had heard of the Commissioner's doings at 
Isehin, and expressed his fear lest the same experience 
should come to him. To prevent this he wished me to 
write a letter to the great Queen, whom he had been 
told was a kind and gentle sovereign, who would surely 
listen to his requests. 

I explained that I could write such a letter ; but that 
the Empire over which the Queen ruled was so great 
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that she had delegated her powers of government to 
various great men, like his friend the Governor of 
Lagos, and that the surest way to obtain what he desired 
was to address his letter to Sir Gilbert Carter. 

He took this view of the matter, and the following 
letter was written at his dictation, and forwarded to the 
Governor : 

The Ann, Oyo, 1 Oct., 1895. 
To H. E. Sir G. Carter (K. C. M. G.) : Salutations. 

I shall not soon forget your personal visit to Oyo, 
and the great boon conferred upon the country by your 
successful efforts to bring the war to an end and to 
open all roads to the coast. I herewith tender to you 
thanks and send many salutations, hoping that you are 
well and that peace reigns throughout the Colony. 

I am honored by your friendship, and as a friend 
I want to unburden my heart to you, and to ask you 
to be frank with me in your reply. 

1. I am most anxious that Oyo shall not become 
like Ibadan and Abeokuta in regard to the domestic 
slaves that are with me and my people. These slaves 
are perfectly free to eat and sleep, to come and go 
at their pleasure, and are content to stay with us on 
these terms. 

2. My own people bring rumors of preparation for 
war with Ilorin on the part of the Government force at 
the river Otin; but I cannot yet understand their story, 
and from yourself I would like to know if it is so 
or not. 

3. If it is true I am extremely sorry and would 
beseech you to avert war, if possible, and to urge the 
Ilorin chiefs (now that their King is dead) to return 
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to their former allegiance to myself and thus be under 
the protecting power of the Lagos Government. 

4. In regard to any question relating to this part of 
Yoruba that you think should be attended to by me, 
please speak and to the letter, and with all my power 
I will do what you suggest in order to bring peace and 
prosperity to all. 

5. If it pleases you, I shall be glad if you can appoint 
a special messenger, or give me some token whereby I 
may safely and directly approach you on any question 
that may arise from time to time. This is most import- 
ant to my peace of mind. 

6. I conclude my message with many, many salu- 
tations. 

Your good friend, 

His 
ADEYEMI X 

Mark 
Alafin of Oyo. 

The letter was dispatched to Government House 
Lagos, with a covering letter, explaining the unrest 
troubling the King, and a reminder that the stipend 
promised by the Governor had not reached Oyo. After 
a few weeks had elapsed a most gracious reply was sent 
to the Alafin by the Acting Governor, together with the 
arrears of stipend ; but not before a great calamity, such 
as the King feared, had fallen upon the town. 

Diplomatic Clouds. — An ugly rumor was abroad to 
the effect that on an alleged crime of adultery with a 
wife of the Asehin (King of Isehin), a man had been 
horribly mutilated. It was further alleged that the pun- 
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ishment meted out to the accused was with the consent 
of the Alafin. No doubt this was the cause of the unrest 
at the palace, for it transpired that six weeks before 
Adeyemi dictated to me the letter to the Queen, the Com- 
missioner had written to ask if the rumor was true, and 
demanding an explanation of the affair. No reply to 
this inquiry was vouchsafed by the Alafin, which of 
course laid him open to the charge that it was true. A 
second and more peremptory demand for an explana- 
tion of the affair reached the palace, and as I learned 
afterwards was the immediate cause of the letter being 
sent to the Governor. The facts were not revealed to 
me by the Alafin, viz.. that he was ignoring the right 
of the Commissioner to investigate the charges referred 
to, nor did he tell me that he had declined to acknowl- 
edge the communications which had been sent to him. 
"Conscience makes cowards of us all," and whatever ad- 
vice had been given he would not have welcomed it. 
The simple and straightforward way out of the diffi- 
culty would have been to acknowledge the act as the 
customary punishment for the crime, and then to have 
promised that if it was regarded as an offence against 
the humane instincts of the Commissioner and therefore 
contrary to one clause in the Treaty of 1893, it should 
forthwith be abolished. Instead of that, the Mohamme- 
dans were called upon to exercise their powers with 
Allah to prevent the Commissioner from coming to Oyo 
to investigate the matter, and oxen were sacrificed at 
each gate of the town to achieve this end. The Eaba- 
lowas {fetish priests) were called upon to exercise their 
powers with the orisas (idols) to effect the same pur- 
pose, and if spells and charms were potent, the end 
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would have been attained. These sorcerers were en- 
couraged in their efforts by a report which reached Oyo 
of an incident that happened to the Commissioner on his 
way from Ibadan to Isehin, and which was confirmed 
by him when we met each other. He was in camp be- 
tween the towns named, when a thunderstorm came on, 
during which the wind tore up by the roots a large 
tree under which his tent was pitched, and hurled it 
away from the tent so that no harm was done. This 
rather perplexed the medicine men, but they consoled 
themselves with the thought that their charms were 
working, although in this instance they miscarried. 

Prayers, charms, sacrifices, medicine were all futile, 
for one morning in November, 1895, the Commissioner 
and a captain in command of seventy native troops ar- 
rived at the palace gates. The Alafin received his visi- 
tors with all the dignity and ceremony so well described 
by Sir Gilbert Carter in a former chapter. Salutations 
over, the Commissioner said that he had come to talk 
over a very serious matter, and brushed aside the inter- 
mediaries. Through his interpreter, he then referred to 
the rumor of a crime, which had reached him, and to 
the letters that had been sent to the Alafin making in- 
quiries, and to the discourtesy of his Majesty in not 
replying to those communications. He then stated very 
plainly that he had come in person to hear the Alafin's 
explanation; but that he did not propose to take him 
at a disadvantage, and would therefore return to the 
palace at 8 o'clock on the following morning. He then 
took leave of the Alafin and went into camp at the Isehin 
gate on the west side of the town. 

Days of Grace. — Punctual to the appointed hour, the 
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Commissioner and his escort arrived at the palace gates 
only to find it guarded by armed men, and his entrance 
barred. Messages were exchanged, and the only con- 
dition on which the Commissioner was to be allowed to 
enter was that the escort must remain outside. These 
terms were declined and a demand for an audience within 
an hour was sent to the Alafin, the escort being with- 
drawn to the market place. While the officers were 
resting at the Roman Catholic Mission House nearby, 
shots were heard, and on rushing out to ascertain the 
cause, it was found that a party of armed natives, led 
by a man on horseback, had drawn upon them the fire 
of the troops. The hour had passed and no message had 
been returned from the palace. Contingents of native 
warriors with arms and ammunition were hurrying into 
town from the outlying villages, and but for the inter- 
vention of the late Father Vermorelle very serious fight- 
ing would have developed. As it was, the Commissioner 
withdrew to his camp, and allowed the King several 
days of grace, during which time it was hoped that 
wiser counsels would prevail. 

To prepare against contingencies runners were 
dispatched to Ibadan for a field gun and a Maxim, 
and the officers removed their camp to the com- 
pound of the Southern Baptist Mission. During these 
days of grace I was permitted, and indeed encour- 
aged, by the Commissioner to exert my influence 
as a mediator with the King and chiefs. The person 
whose duty it was to guard the honor and dignity of 
the Alafin was the Magaji lyaji, a person who divides 
with the King the honors of the throne. He was a man 
of great physical strength, possessing a strong will and 
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with intelligence much above the average. On my way 
to his house one day I met a company of the chief women 
of the town, who stopped to salute me, and who as I 
reined in my horse, surrounded me, and addressed me 
in a most appealing manner: "Eyibo (white man), you 
know about this trouble in the town. Can you not do 
anything to bring peace? We beg you in the name of 
the women and old people of the town to intercede for 
us with the Commissioner, that the town be not de- 
stroyed. We beg you in the name of your own little 
son, who is our son also, to intercede for us that the 
town be not destroyed." I assured them that I would 
do all that was in my power to save the town, and that 
I was on my way to talk with the Magaji about the 
trouble. Being familiar with the vernacular, I had no 
one with me, and as I dismounted at the entrance to the 
chief's house, I slipped the reins over a post and en- 
tered the courtyard. An attendant gave me a seat and 
called his chief. In a few moments the Magaji ap- 
peared in the low doorway of his reception room, sur- 
rounded by his wives, who fanned their perspiring lord. 
The verandah soon filled up with men. Salutations over, 
I told him that the Commissioner would like to see him 
in person, and that I was ready to escort him to the 
camp, and that I would bring him home again. A 
murmur of disapproval arose from his followers, and 
although he had no fear and was willing to accompany 
me yet he could scarcely do so if his people objected. 
He put the question to them, "should he go?" I sup- 
ported him and promised my life for his, but they were 
obdurate and refused to give their consent. Seeing that 
it was useless to argue the point, he asked what it was 
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that the Commissioner demanded. I then put before 
him the demands : 

That the two eunuchs who strangled the mutilated 
man be handed over to the Commissioner. 

That one Kufu who had been doing outrageous 
things at Okeho be handed over to the Commissioner. 

3. That all arms and ammunition he surrendered to 
the Commissioner. 

That the Alafin prostrate before the Commis- 
sioner and apologize for the insult offered to the British 
Government. 

5. That a Commissioner be allowed to live at Oyo 
henceforward and for ever. 

Sundry subdued comments were made during the re- 
cital of these demands, and it was some moments be- 
fore the Magaji replied. The women continued to wipe 
the perspiring face of their lord. He then quietly and 
vith dignity replied to items 1 and 2 : 

We cannot arrest these men now, in the midst of this 
trouble; but if the Commissioner will return to Ibadan 
they shall be sent to him. The reply to item 3 was a 
contemptuous laugh, taken up by the angry men around 
me. To item 4, he said that rather than allow the Alafin, 
King of Yoruba, and the successor of kings from time 
immemorial, to publicly prostrate himself before a 
stranger, they would cut their throats. This was accom- 
panied by the dramatic action of drawing the forefinger 
across his own throat. Item 5 was no obstacle; they 
had always welcomed the white man, and a Commis- 
sioner would be equally welcome. 

This interview made the situation appear hopeless. 
We prepared for the worst. I had messengers going to 
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all the houses in our district assuring the people that 
if they remained quietly at home they would be safe. 

Ths Bombardment of Oyo. — On the morning follow- 
ing the interview with the Magaji, a thick mist, such 
as is common in the harmattan season, hung over the 
town. The field gun and Maxim had arrived from 
Ibadan and were placed in position under a large tree 
near the Isehin gate and trained upon the town. No 
news had come from the palace. A deathlike stillness 
prevailed, and here and there little white stripes of cloth 
could be seen suspended from bamboo poles, indicating 
the desire of the populace for peace. The distance in 
a straight line from the camp to the palace was approxi- 
mately one mile, and as the quarrel was with the King, 
it was upon the area on which the palace stood that 
the field gun was trained. At 7 o'clock the mist cleared 
and revealed the tall trees surrounding the palace. The 
first shell went screaming right over the town into the 
open country beyond. The second burst in the outer 
courts of the palace, and as we were informed after- 
wards, just as a deputation was preparing to comply with 
the Commissioner's demands. 

At intervals other shells followed, all bursting, so 
far as we could observe from the verandah of the Mis- 
sion House, well within the palace precincts. In less 
than half an hour people could be seen hurrying along 
every road leading to the farms, carrying what they 
could of their belongings and leading their sheep and 
goats. At 8 o'clock the officers and native troops 
marched into the town. No opposition was encountered 
until they came to the Crown Prince's house, where from 
behind the high mud wall a stout resistance was offered. 
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The field gun with its seven-pound shells only scooped 
out handfuls of mud from the thick base of the wall. 
The Maxim bullets only dislodged tiny bits of the tough 
clay, and the place had to be stormed. A shell burst 
open the great door, and in a few minutes the native 
troops were driving out the defenders at the point of 
the bayonet. From the Crown Prince's house, they 
passed over to the palace, already vacated by the King 

I and his wives and slaves. They had fled to their farms. 

| The principal houses were looted and then set on fire, 

I all returning to camp about noon. 

Our feelings at this wholesale destruction were in- 
describable. It seemed as if the work of years had 
been flung into the fire. One ray of light was permitted 
to penetrate the gloom. The morning after the bom- 
bardment we were startled by an unusual noise, and on 
looking up we saw a troop of twenty-five shackled slaves 
hobbling along the path leading to the Mission House. 
They sat down on the grass, exhausted by their long 
tramp from the King's farm. I got permission from 
the Commissioner to set them free, and set to work on 
the heavy iron shackles with a hammer and cold chisel. 
It was a long time before one pair was cut through, and 
as some of the slaves had two and three pairs of shackles 
I had to find a quicker method of liberation. We called 
in all the native blacksmiths we could find, probably the 
very men who had forged and fastened these shackles 
on the feet of the poor wretches, and in a few hours all 
were set free. As each one was liberated, he sang or 
danced, or prostrated to show his gratitude. One man 
went off as soon as his limbs were free, and returned in 
a short time carrying on his back a sick comrade. That 
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evening a pile of shackles lay on the verandah of the 
Mission House and our hearts and hopes revived. 

Reconstruction. — In a few hours the implements of 
destruction had served their purpose. The palace and 
a number of the chiefs' houses were in ruins. Fire had 
devoured a third of the town. Thousands of people 
from the King down were homeless. The Alafin, in the 
moment of his flight from the palace, had been struck 
on the knee by a fragment of shell, and many others 
were wounded and disabled. One of these, a man who 
had been shot through the thigh, died of tetanus in the 
lower part of the Mission House. The crime and insult 
to the British flag was being expiated. The penalty had 
been inflicted, the demands met, and there now remained 
the work of reconstruction. 

Fortunately two or three of the chiefs had re- 
mained in the town, notably those within the area 
of the Missions' influence. At the request of the 
Commissioner I got into touch with these, through 
the chief who had opened his house to us for evening 
services some years before. A special meeting was called 
and the chiefs assembled in the Onasokun's house. 
They were asked to consider the question of the Alarm's 
return, and to decide whether or not he should be sent 
for. After deliberating some time on the question, I 
was called to the meeting, and the Church Missionary 
Society's native minister was also sent for. The question 
was then put to us, "What should they do?" They did 
not want to go contrary to the wishes of the Commis- 
sioner ! I assured them that their decision would be re- 
spected, and that this was what the Commissioner de- 
sired. Speaking for myself, I said that the Alafin was 
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a personal friend of mine, and that I should like to see 
him return to the palace. That as a King, I did not 
think they could find one who would be so acceptable 
as Adeyemi. This expression of opinion was received 
with acclamation, and the native minister was forthwith 
deputed to carry the message to the Alafin at his farm, 
and to accompany him to the palace. Upon his return, 
the Commissioner visited the King, and assured him that 
the trouble was over and that in all questions of good 
government he could rely upon the support of the British 
Government. 

The King's Death. — Several years after the bombard- 
ment of Oyo, when the town bad recovered to a great 
extent from the effects of that ordeal, the cry went out : 
"The King is dead; long live the King." Adeyemi, 
Alafin of Oyo, after a reign of about thirty years, was 
dead, and a profound silence reigned over the town. 
He was the third King in succession to reign over the 
present town of Oyo, after the destruction of old Oyo 
by the Fulanis. about one hundred and ten years ago. 

The Asipa, one of the old chiefs, settled on the pres- 
ent site, and Atiba (a Yoruba prince) was selected to 
be the first King of the new Oyo. He was followed 
by Adelu, and then by Adeyemi. 

It had been customary on the death of a King for a 
number of the King's wives and slaves to die also ; but 
on this occasion only three persons became victims of 
the custom. The Olokun Esin (head groom) and two 
devoted wives, despite all entreaty, died, the one of 
poison, the others of starvation. Although on terms 
of intimate friendship with the late King and his chiefs, 
I was not permitted to witness the funeral c 
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When all the ceremonies were completed, the body was 
conveyed to the Bara (the burying place of Kings on 
the east side of the town), at midnight, and laid to rest 
with the bodies of the two former Kings buried within 
its precincts. 

The question of the succession was a difficult one, 
there being two claimants, Ajuwon, the late King's sec- 
ond son (his eldest son being dead), and Lawani, the 
eldest son of Adelu, who had been exiled in Ibadan for 
over thirty years. Ajuwon was on the spot to advocate 
his claim with the Oyo Mesi (the council), whose right 
it was to choose the future King. He was present at all 
their meetings, and although he had made himself un- 
popular with both the council and the people, no one 
had the courage to tell him that he could not succeed 
his father. Lawani was thirty-three miles away, and 
had been an exile for so many years that his lawlessness 
as Crown Prince was entirely forgotten. His chance 
depended on this fact, and yet so long as he remained 
in Ibadan the council could not act. Ajuwon was so 
keen on succeeding his father on the throne that he 
flung discretion to the winds and actually sent mes- 
sengers with a present of one hundred and fifty pounds 
in silver to the Bale of Ibadan to secure his good offices 
with the Commissioner. This the Bale sent to the Com- 
missioner, with a message to the effect that it had been 
sent to him by mistake. It was at once returned to 
Ajuwon, and doubtless taught him that his chance was 
very slight. The Oyo Mesi sent a secret messenger to 
Lawani, to call him to Oyo, and so carefully did he act 
upon their instructions that he arrived in Oyo before 
even the Commissioner of Ibadan knew of it. He was 
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received as the guest of the Magaji, and Ajuwon was 
informed of his arrival. Bitterly disappointed as he was 
at the news, he was one of the first to call upon his rival 
and bid him welcome as the future King of Oyo. In a 
conversation I had with him at the time, he acknowl- 
edged that Lawani's claims were legitimate and in ac- 
cordance with time-honored customs, In his own claim 
he had followed the precedent of Adelu, who had, con- 
trary to the custom, reigned in his father's stead. He 
thereupon submitted to the inevitable and set himself 
to work to obtain the permission of the new king to 
remain as his subject in Oyo. 

Lawani was formally chosen by the council, and in 
a conversation I had with him he related the experience 
he had passed through as an exile in Ibadan— how he 
had toiled, and waited in patient expectation of the day 
of his return to his father's palace in Oyo. He ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the poor, gained by bitter 
experience, and promised to be a good King to the poor 
of Oyo. As soon as his accession to the throne was pro- 
claimed, Ajuwon was informed that he must leave the 
town. He begged piteously to be allowed to remain; 
but was told that there could not be two Kings in Oyo. 
He sent for me, and with tears told me the decision of 
the King and council, and that night he left Oyo and 
went as an exile to Ogbomoso. 

The Coronation Ceremony. — This is an elaborate af- 
fair extending over a period of three months. It begins 
with the entrance of the new King into the outer court- 
yard of the Ann (palace) through a new doorway cut 
into the mud wall near the main gate ; and ends with 
the placing of the crown upon his head by a woman who 
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holds the chief place of honor in the royal household. 
The most spectacular part of the ceremony is that con- 
nected with the visit of the new King to the Bara, which 
is the mausoleum of the Yoruba Kings. The Bara is 
situated on the eastern side of the city of Oyo, and is 
a rude structure of mud walls, with grass roof. The 
tombs of three Kings are within the enclosure — Atiba, 
the founder of the present city of Oyo ; Adelu, his son ; 
and Adeyemi, also a son of Atiba. A tall grass roof 
marks each tomb, and a colored cloth is hung at the 
entrance of each enclosure. These tombs are guarded 
by the widows of the deceased Kings. Lawani, who suc- 
ceed Adeyemi, had to visit the graves of his ancestors 
and there offer sacrifice as a part of the coronation cere- 
mony. For a week before the day fixed for this cere- 
mony, tributary Kings and chiefs from every corner of 
the Yoruba country, with their retinues, came into the 
city and, after paying their respects and presenting their 
gifts to the King, were allotted to the various houses of 
the chiefs for entertainment. The distance between the 
Afin and the Bara is about a mile, and the path over 
which the King had to walk was carpeted with red cloth. 
At frequent intervals booths were erected, in which the 
Kings and chiefs from a distance sat on the day ap- 
pointed, to receive and entertain the new Alafin. To 
the blare of the trumpets and the furious rattle of the 
drums, Lawani made his exit from the Afin, accom- 
panied by the bearers of the state umbrellas, large, col- 
ored affairs so familiar to travelers in every part of 
Africa ; numerous wives dressed in gay colored clothes ; 
men on horseback and thousands of gaily dressed natives 
to witness the procession. 
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A halt was made at each booth, when the King or 
chief in occupation would come forth and prostrate be- 
fore the royal guest, invite him to enter and spread gifts 
of kola nuts, cowries, and cloth before him, and then 
pour out gin, native beer and palm wine for all who cared 
to drink. In this way a good part of the day was taken 
up in the short journey to the Bara. When the royal 
party arrived at the Bara, Lawani reverently prostrated 
at the entrance of each tomb, uttering words of praise 
in honor of the dead and praying that their goodwill 
might be with him in his future reign. Sheep and 
goats were then killed and some of the blood sprinkled 
on the graves of the deceased Kings. 

The rest of the day was given up to feasting and re- 
joicing, always to the accompaniment of women singing 
and dancing, and the sound of the tom-toms. This was 
kept up for several days and nights, and then the visit- 
ing Kings and chiefs were allowed to return to their 
homes. 

The New King. — Lawani, Alafin of Oyo, brought 
back with him from exile Oyerinde, a faithful depend- 
ent through the long years of obscurity, whom he ex- 
alted to the high position of "keeper of the privy purse." 
His name was changed to Kudefu, and it was to this 
man's evil influence that many of the wicked deeds of 
the King's reign may be credited. The poor were op- 
pressed, crushing fines imposed on innocent people, harsh 
methods of government revived, and cruel deeds enacted 
within a short time after the accession of Lawani to 
the throne. These acts were carried by messengers into 
the remotest corners of the Yoruba kingdom, and the 
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whole country was groaning under the iron rule of the 
new King. 

I had occasion to send one of the oppressed victims 
to the Commissioner for relief, and upon this reaching 
the King's ear, he became very angry with me. Lawani 
called me in one day and he asked me why I had referred 
this case to the Commissioner rather than to him. I 
told him that there were so many people involved that 
I felt it to be right to try to obtain relief for them, and 
to avoid the charge of interference in civil and political 
matters, which might be brought against me if I at- 
tempted to accomplish this apart from the Commis- 
sioner. He talked much of his position as the Alafin, 
King of Yoruba. "Did I not know that he could do as 
he liked with his people, and that no one could say him 
nay? The leopard feeds upon the bush pig, and the 
animal could not say to the leopard, you must not eat 
me! The poor are my food, etc. What is your work?" 
said the irate King?" I quoted: "To preach the gospel 
to the poor .... to heal the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives .... to set at 
liberty them that are bruised." An ominous silence fol- 
lowed, and when he spoke it was to warn me that I 
could do nothing to prevent him working his will upon 
his people. I simply said that under those circumstances 
I could do nothing except beg him to be merciful to 
the poor. 

Ejected from Oyo. — A few months later, while at 
Ilorin, I received a blue envelope with a red seal, con- 
taining a letter from Lawani, commanding me to leave 
Oyo in March, 1909. Lawani was determined to carry 
out his threat, and in one of his letters said : "You must 
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go; there cannot be two kings in Oyo." The Govern- 
ment restrained him from any act of violence; but al- 
lowed him to eject us in June, 1909. The final scenes 
were annoying but not without humor. A hundred car- 
riers were sent to the Mission House with salutations 
from the Alafin, and a message to the effect that he 
had sent these men to carry my loads. My reply was 
to salute the Alafin and say that as I did not contem- 
plate making a journey I had no need of carriers. This 
was repeated each day for several days — the same mes- 
sage and the same reply. On the final day, the King's 
clerk, accompanied by two hundred carriers, came with 
the same message delivered in English, to which I gave 
the same reply. I then said, "I do not know what your 
instructions are, but you can carry them out without 
fear of molestation. You will find all the doors fastened 
and you will have to break these open and carry us and 
our goods out, and the responsibility is on you." 

About noon two doors were forced open, and the 
goods carried out. We were then carried in hammocks 
to a motor waiting nearby, and in a few hours we were 
welcomed at Ibadan by Dr. Adam, and received into 
the home of the Rev. and Mrs. H. Webster, of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society Training Institution. 

Oyo Since 1909. — For a long time after our eject- 
ment from Oyo it was felt that the work of missions 
had been set back fifteen years. The missionaries of 
all the societies felt that their position in the city was 
precarious, and that at any time upon a similar pretext, 
namely, that the King objected to their presence, they 
might be commanded to get out. The general feeling 
of the European community was freely expressed in the 
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following terms: "If Mr. Pinnock had done anything 
which justified his ejection from Oyo, the British Gov- 
ernment should have undertaken his expulsion and not 
have allowed a native King to do it." At the hearing 
of the case by the Chief Justice it was clearly stated in 
the judgment that there had been nothing in my con- 
duct to justify such proceedings. Then upon a report 
by a Government spy of a sermon I preached, and to 
which I was not allowed to reply, the action of Lawani 
was sustained, and we had to bow to the decision of the 
court. But as in so many instances of persecution, God 
had other plans for us. We were set free to take up 
the work of the Training School left without a principal 
by the death of T. E. Ward, and where for two years 
good work was done. Then as if to prove the futility 
of persecution, the work of our little church at Awe, a 
village within two miles of Oyo, revived, and large num- 
bers of people were added to the church. Dr. Lockett, 
who is now in charge of the Oyo Station, finds his 
greatest encouragement in the work at Awe, and writes 
most enthusiastically of the continued revival at that 
town. In Oyo, however, there is nothing to indicate that 
a time of reaping is at hand. We hope that in answer 
to united and fervent prayer, God will yet visit with 
reviving grace that needy city. Let us pray that Dr. 
and Mrs. Lockett and their faithful native helpers may 
live to see a great revival in "Oyo, the city of the King." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CUSTOMS AND RELIGION. 

A Typical Yoruba Town. — The smaller towns of 
Nigeria offer to the foreigner the best examples of 
communal and social life. Three miles to the south- 
west of Oyo lies the town of Ilora, a prosperous, well 
watered place, and, as its name indicates, "a place of 
fatness." A good view of the town is obtained from 
the rising ground on the Oyo side, about half a mile 
away. At the outskirts of the town a stream and many 
wells nearby supply water to the people. Ascending 
the path into the town, you come to the town wall, now 
in ruins, and pass a fetish grove, with its mud temple 
on the right, to the principal marketplace in front of 
the Bales house. The Bale (or father of the country) is 
the ruling chief, being chosen by the council which is 
composed of the elders of the town. At a guess any 
one would say that there were at least 10,000 people in 
the town; but a careful count only gave half that num- 
ber. The town is divided into sections, or wards, over 
each of which a chief presides, and each ward is sub- 
divided, and each subdivision placed under the care of 
an elder. To these elders the father of each house is 
held responsible for the good behavior of his numerous 
family. Family quarrels are usually settled by the 
"father" ; but law suits pass from the elders to the Bale, 
who hears every case and decides the amount of the 
fine to be paid by the guilty party. 

The town is in this simple way ruled without any 
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force of police, and the cleanliness of the place depends 
upon the individual householders. Each family holds 
its house, property or farm land in fee simple, paying 
neither rent nor taxes. The people can be called upon 
to work for their chiefs at stated times or as necessity 
arises, and to contribute to the raising of a fine if in- 
flicted by the overlord, or by the British Government. 

The number of persons in each house depends upon 
the number of close relations, such as children, brothers 
and male cousins who marry and bring their wives to 
the family house; the building, which consists of mud 
walls and grass thatched roof, being enlarged from time 
to time to accommodate the growing family. 

Closely associated with the social life of the town is 
the religious life, and into every phase of the family 
life, religion of a sincere, if misguided, nature, enters. 
Every incident, from birth to death, is the subject of 
consultation with their idols. 

Social Customs. — The first custom which a stranger 
notices is that of salutations. It is almost impossible 
to conceive of any circumstances for which there are 
no known forms of salutation. The welcome is most 
cordial, "Kabo" ; the farewell most tender, "Odigbose." 
It is the sign of a surly disposition to pass any persons 
without saluting them. Sitting, working, feasting, 
mourning, walking, and riding, all have their appro- 
priate forms of salutation. One of the most pleasing 
traits in the character of the Yoruba people is their 
kindly and genial smile of recognition. The women 
and children to this day sing a familiar song composed 
in the fifties, and therefore handed down from those 
early days, which indicates the cleanliness of the white 
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missionary (oyinbo) who lived at Kudeti, Ibadan. 
Translated freely, it runs : "The white man of Kudeti 
Hill has washed his clothes so white, you see, that not 
a drop of water is left in the brook for me." One form 
of salutation comes as a kind of shock to the foreigner, 
and that is the prostration on the ground of the person 
saluting you. But one gets accustomed to it in time, 
and I fear in too many cases the tendency is to en- 
courage it, and eventually to resent the omission of it. 
Indeed I have heard of white men demanding it ! The 
custom of making some gift to a visitor is almost uni- 
versal — a few kola nuts, a chicken, a duck, and in some 
cases a goat or sheep are quite common gifts. Some- 
times the criticism of "the sprat for a mackerel" is 
levelled at this kindly custom ; but after many years' 
experience I am convinced that the custom is an indi- 
cation of the hospitable nature which prompts the gift. 
Fruit, eggs, and vegetables are sometimes brought to 
the Mission House at frequent intervals, for years, in 
remembrance of some small act of kindness. 

Great respect is shown to aged people, and they are 
familiarly called "father" or "mother." Women also 
receive respectful, almost reverential, treatment from 
the men, and it is not an uncommon sight to see men 
prostrating before a woman. Girls and young women 
are held sacred against insult or assault. Some women 
are held in great honor, and are admitted to the council 
meetings of the chiefs. "Iya olola" (honorable mother) 
is a familiar title. It is true that in domestic life, men 
and women do not sit on the same mat to eat, and that 
the women perform certain tasks that we would not 
think of allowing our wives and daughters to do ; but 
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for all that, woman is not the degraded slave of man 
in this country, as she is in other parts of Africa. 
Cleanly, well dressed, industrious, shrewd, the Yoruba 
woman is well able to hold her own in the home, fac- 
tory, market, or court. 

The custom of marking the faces of the children 
seems to a foreigner to be barbarous and deserving of 
prohibition by law. A young child is taken to a person 
whose profession it is to make these incisions, and a 
series of parallel cuts are made vertically and hori- 
zontally on the cheeks of the child, as many as ten to 
forty being made on one child. The skin between the 
incisions is then removed in narrow strips, medicine ap- 
plied, and the scars allowed to heal. Of course it is 
extremely painful, and sometimes these sores become 
poisoned and the child dies, or if it surives is terribly 
disfigured for life. 

Religion of the Yorubas. — Religious beliefs and re- 
ligious ceremonies are interwoven to such an extent with 
the national, social, and civic life of the people of Nigeria 
that a casual observer might deem it superfluous to in- 
troduce the Christian religion. The name of God, and 
the names of their idols are constantly on the lips of 
the people, and one might suppose that they were a 
most religious race. Religious ceremonies begin before 
the birth of the child, and continue long after the death 
of the oldest person in the form of ancestral worship. 
Farmers, traders, artizans, courtiers, and rulers, carry 
on their work under the influence of religious rites, and 
every family from the slave to the monarch is under 
the potent influence of religion. Religion with the Yo- 
niba people is an obsession! 
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It is easier to count the objects of their worship 
than to state the nature of their beliefs. There are said 
to be four hundred and one Orisas (idols), the "one" 
signifying an indefinite number. To classify them, we 
may place deified human beings first, as the national 
gods. Then follow the elemental gods, who are said 
to control the lightning, thunder, rain, storms, and roar- 
ing torrents. After these come the domestic, agricul- 
tural, and crafts' gods. Next the malignant spirits who 
are said to control disease, insanity and misfortune of 
all kinds, and who are in turn subject to the bidding of 
Esu (devil) ; so that it may be said of these spirits, there 
is one devil but many demons. Animals (including rep- 
tiles), hills, rocks, trees, rivers; indeed everything that 
cannot be easily understood, are objects of superstitious 
worship. 

God First. — God the Creator, under the name of 
Olorum (= the possessor of heaven), is recognized as 
the giver of life, and the judge of all men, and is never 
confounded with the numerous idols. There seems to 
be an analogy between their religious system and their 
national customs. God occupies the place of a world 
Emperor, and the idols are so many subject kings who 
act as mediators between the common people and the 
mighty potentate. 

The principle of mediatorial worship would suggest 
the appropriateness of proclaiming the "One mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus." But this 
common ground on which we stand is not so helpful as 
it appears, for they take the analogy so literally that 
it is difficult to convince them that our mediator is their 
mediator. They conclude that each branch of the human 
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family, or each kingdom of the great empire, has its 
own mediator or ruler. 

Deified Human Beings. — Of the deified human be- 
ings the most potent is Ifa (= the revealer of secrets), 
who was no doubt a great teacher, whose knowledge 
of the mysteries of life, and whose counsel was sought 
by many, and whose prophesies came to be accepted as 
supernatural revelations. Doubtless no one came to him 
without suitable gifts, and after his death, the people 
adopted the symbols which he used, viz. : "the palm tree 
and the palm nuts," as the media of communication with 
their departed teacher. 

Obatala, the goddess of life, about whom little is 
known, may be said to occupy the place in the life of 
women which Ifa occupies in the life of men. The 
symbol for this idol, worn mostly by women, is a three- 
fold string of small white beads. 

Elemental and Domestic Gods. — Of the elemental 
gods, Sango is the chief example. He was once a king 
of Yoruba, who fell into disfavor, and who felt the 
shame so keenly that he committed suicide by hanging. 
After his death his good deeds were recalled and a 
story was circulated that he did not hang himself, and 
this was perpetuated by the naming of the place of his 
death Koso (= he did not hang himself). It was also 
said that he was carried to heaven during a thunder 
storm, and Sango was thereupon exalted to a position 
among the gods. Whenever lightning kills a person, a 
shrine is built over the spot, and when a house is struck 
and burnt, the fire must not be extinguished. Sango 
priests are permitted to plunder these houses, and large 
sums of money are paid by the victims to propitiate the 
wrath of the deity. 
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In connection with the worship of other elements, 
it is rather the spirit which is supposed to reside therein, 
than the force itself to which homage is paid. Just as 
it was among the Indians around Niagara Falls, who 
are said to have sacrificed a maiden each year to the 
spirit of the mighty torrent. Orisako (= farm god) ; 
Ogun (= god of iron), and Ori (= head or brain god) 
are the principal domestic deities. 

Malignant Spirits. — The malignant spirits are ap- 
peased mainly through Esu (= devil), their chief, to 
whom sacrifices of oil, kola nuts, and the blood of fowls 
are offered on lumps of laterite in the streets, and in 
whose name small temples are placed outside the houses. 
Nothing is expected from these spirits, except possible 
freedom from an adverse visitation. For immunity from 
smallpox, an altar is set up and dedicated to Sopana, 
sacrificing to whom is the only remedy allowed for the 
disease. 

Ancestral Worship is perpetuated by the Egungun 
and the Oro festivals; and by a yearly sacrifice at the 
graves of the dead. As the dead are buried in the houses 
of the people, it is not an uncommon thing to see a 
dark streak of congealed blood on the wall of the veran- 
dah, and travellers often camp over the graves of 
the dead. 

The influence of their religious beliefs on their moral 
conduct is almost nil. Lying is a fine art amongst them; 
thieving and immorality quite common; and yet there 
are many who abhor these things and who live good 
lives. Everything points to a belief in a spirit world, 
where the good will be received into Orun-rere (= a 
place of ease), and where the wicked will be sent to 
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Orun-apadi (= a place of broken pots). One and all 
pray to be delivered from the latter fate, and all with- 
out exception hope by "hook or by crook" to enter the 
Orun-rere (=* the good heaven). The fear of the one 
and the hope of the other stimulate and keep alive the 
zeal that marks the religious life of the Yoruba people 
to this day. 

There is one other potent influence which prevents 
heathenism from rapid disappearance, and that is the 
reverence with which all African races regard their 
ancestors. I have known men who had lost all faith in 
idols, but who through fear of displeasing their ancestors 
could not be induced to give up certain customs in honor 
of the dead, and become Christians. 

Religious Customs. — There is one custom connected 
with ancestral worship which is highly spectacular and 
can be seen at its best in the town of Ibadan. It is the 
Egungun custom, and is a counterpart of Oro, in this 
respect, that while Oro represents the crying of departed 
spirits, Egungun (== bones) represents the corporeal 
return to earth of the departed dead. 

The appearance of Egungun is that of a man dressed 
in most fantastic garments from head to feet, no portion 
of the body being exposed to view, and often with a 
huge carved wooden headpiece resting on the head of 
the actor and giving him an additional foot in height. 
He comes from a garden or grove as if he had risen 
from a grave, and he may make his appearance at any 
time of the day or night. When he speaks it is in a 
disguised tone, generally deep and sepulchral. The 
cloth covering his face and nose is of the nature to 
admit the air freely, but close enough to prevent the 
people from seeing his face. 
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Once a year an Egungun festival is held, when hun- 
dreds of men and boys, clothed in this manner, parade 
the streets and hold high carnival for several days. They 
are followed by thousands of women and girls who, to 
the accompaniment of drums, sing and clap their hands 
in praise of the Egungun. On the last day of the fes- 
tival they all meet in the large central market and in- 
dulge in feasting, singing and dancing. The religious 
significance of the custom lies in the belief of a bodily 
resurrection and in the communion of the dead with 
those who are still living. Formerly the custom was 
so strictly guarded that I have known of persons being 
put to death for the crime of touching Egungun. Since 
the advent of the British Government, and the inaugu- 
ration of the new form of government with its humane 
laws, the custom has ceased to have any terror for the 
people and has become a harmless annual holiday. One 
serious disadvantage of the location of our Girls' School 
at Abeokuta is the Egungun rendezvous within a few 
yards of the new rooms. We hope, however, to get the 
authorities to order its removal, and have every reason 
to believe that the Alake of Abeokuta will accede to 
our request. 

One very noticeable custom is that of offering food 
to spirits supposed to reside in certain trees, rocks, or 
streams, which are often to be seen by the roadside. 
Oil, kola nuts and chickens are often offered to Esu 
(demon) on a piece of iron stone conglomerate under 
a tree in the street or in a small mud hut in front of 
the house. This is supposed to appease the wrath of the 
demon and to secure the inmates of the house from his 
malignity. There are thousands of these demon huts 
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in every large city. For the domestic idols, or for the 
symbols of these idols, a place is found in the house; 
but for Esu they have no place. Being curious and 
perhaps ironical, I once enquired why no place was given 
to Esu in the house. The reply was very smart — "Who 
wants a demon in the house?" 

Priests and priestesses are often seen sitting in the 
streets, or parading the town, collecting cowries for their 
subsistence. The snake priestess will often walk about 
with a long fat reptile hanging round her neck. These 
idolatrous customs are so interwoven with the national, 
social, and religious life of the people that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to know what to condemn and what to 
spare. Some enthusiastic missionaries have been known 
to make a raid on the symbols of an "orisa," hoping 
thereby to destroy belief in it. A fanatic Mohammedan 
preacher has been known to destroy "demon huts" and 
to stop people in the street and compel them to swallow 
their orisa beads, hoping to show the absurdity of their 
religious belief. But new images have been bought, and 
new huts built, for it is not by methods like these that 
belief even in a pagan deity can be uprooted. Quiet, 
earnest, prayerful reasoning, and above all the clear set- 
ting forth of the "one Mediator between God and man," 
is much more likely to yield permanent results in the 
evangelization of the idolater. In time all customs of 
a barbarous or idolatrous nature will disappear before 
the light and knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Oro Worship. — Oro is another of the customs which 
perpetuate ancestral worship. In outward form it con- 
sists of a series of weird, screeching noises, produced 
by whirling in the air flat pieces of wood tied on the 
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end of a rod and line. The shape and size of these 
instruments are not unlike the blades of table knives, 
and vary in size from that of the dessert knife to the 
carving knife. According to the size, you get all tones 
from the shrill treble to deep bass. In its inward sig- 
nificance it represents the cries of the tormented spirits 
of departed relations. It indicates the unrest of the dead 
in their graves and calls for sacrifices to ameliorate their 
condition. During the celebration of Oro, in the earlier 
years of which I write, human sacrifices were often of- 
fered. Men and women were given to Oro, which meant 
death. No women or girls were allowed to go outside 
their houses during one of these celebrations, except at 
stated times, the penalty for so doing being death. In 
Abeokuta the lady missionaries even were not allowed 
to go out, and their houses had to be screened on the 
public street side, so that they might not look upon Oro. 
For a native woman to be in a position to see Oro 
meant certain death. 

For many years the custom of Oro was a menace 
to the proper development of Abeokuta, and a constant 
source of annoyance to the Christians. It was believed 
that secretly human sacrifices were offered to Oro, and 
attempts were made by the Government to abolish the 
custom ; but it was not until quite recently that the Com- 
missioner succeeded in suppressing it. Oro groves are 
quite numerous in the town, and perhaps the only good 
that can be set down to its credit is the preservation 
of these shady groves, which add so much beauty to 
the town. The women and girls of Abeokuta need no 
longer live in fear of being given to Oro, and one result 
of its abolition will be to encourage the educational work 
of the schools amongst the girls. 
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The Religion of Mahomet. — Side by side with the 
religious beliefs of the people of Nigeria we see Moham- 
medanism, whose followers are zealous, bigoted and ag- 
gressive, and it may be well to ascertain what this means 
to Christian missionaries in their attempt to evangelize 
the people of Africa. For 500 years after Christ's ascen- 
sion, the gospel slowly but surely conquered the whole 
of southern Europe and northern Africa. Then Ma- 
homet arose and threw down his challenge before the 
Christian hosts, and in the centuries that followed his 
teachings slowly but surely conquered northern Africa, 
Turkey, and even Spain, and extended its conquests to 
India and the far east. The Christian school at Alex- 
andria was extinguished, and today there is at Cairo a 
Moslem school with 10,000 students. The beginning of 
last century found the world confronted with the prob- 
lem of the Crescent versus the Cross ! The question now 
is : Can the Cross (symbol of sacrifice, service and sal- 
vation) extinguish the baneful light of the Crescent? 
Nearly the whole of Africa is to some extent under the 
influence of the religion of the false prophet. We have 
before us the spectacle of Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism struggling for the souls of the pagan nations of 
the great continent. And the pagans are by no means 
ready to relinquish their old beliefs. We may liken 
Paganism to the rushlight of truth shining in the hearts 
of the men of Africa. Mohammedanism is like an oil 
lamp of truth lighting up the conscience, for there is 
sufficient truth in it to make it superior to Paganism. 
Christianity is the sunlight of God's own truth shining 
upon all men in all the radiance of the life and love and 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. It is possible for a Pagan, 
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and also for a Mohammedan, to be better than his creed ; 
but no Christian can be better than his creed, for his 
creed is the pure word of God. The form of Moham- 
medanism which we see in Nigeria is of a low type, the 
inward spirit of which is hatred, lust, covetousness, 
theft, hypocrisy, and murder. In outward form all the 
usual signs are apparent— mosques, beads, sandals, fasts, 
turbans, prayers, and ablutions. The popularity of this 
religion may be guaged by the great new mosque at 
Lagos, recently erected at a cost of $60,000.00. The 
struggle to which I have referred is a three-cornered 
one, in which Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Pagan- 
ism are antagonists. What the result will be depends 
to a large extent upon the earnestness and thorough- 
ness with which the Christian churches enter into the 
struggle. Is the following story prophetic of the final 
result? 

Let Kasumu, a devout Moslem priest, bear testi- 
mony as to the comparative value of the Bible versus 
Koran. Kasumu was a neighbor and friend of mine 
for many years, and we frequently discussed the salient 
points in our respective creeds. Our arguments were 
possible up to the announcement on my part of the di- 
vinity of Christ, then he made use of the common re- 
joinder, to the effect that "God had no Son." Having 
in my possession a copy of the Bible in Arabic, and hav- 
ing satisfied myself that he could read it intelligently, 
I presented it to him, on his assurance that he would 
read it, and compare it with the Koran. He began to 
read it at Genesis and at the gospel by Matthew con- 
currently, and from time to time he would relate to me 
the portions he had been reading. The language which 
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we understood in common was Yoruba. At first he was 
merely interested in the stories of Genesis as being 
more explicit than the same stories in the Koran. After 
many months of careful reading I put a question to him 
as to the difference from the standpoint of truth he 
found between the two books. His reply was: "The 
Bible is sweeter than the Koran." I felt gratified and 
encouraged him to continue his reading. Several 
months later, as we were discussing the question, I asked 
him what he thought of the story of the birth of Jesus. 
His reply was : "That it must be true." I was almost 
afraid to put the further question, "Do you then believe 
the doctrine of the divine Sonship of Christ ?" Imagine 
my feelings when he replied unhesitatingly : "I believe 
that Jesus was the Son of God." Here was a man of 
advanced years, recognized by all to be a learned and 
devout Moslem, having nothing to gain by his admis- 
sion, actually embracing the fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian religion. I said: "Baba agba" (aged father), 
"will you not come with me and confess your belief in 
Christ to your co-religionists?" He said in sad and 
solemn tones ; "My friend, you do not realize what you 
ask of me. Were I to do as you say, I should not be 
alive to greet the light of tomorrow's sun." 

Mohammedanism in its inward reality was unmasked 
by this simple statement. Death to the man who accepts 
the truth, the highest truth, in place of the half truths 
and errors of the Koran. 

He remained firm in his belief, but through fear of 
the malice of his co-religionists, was unable to confess 
Christ openly. He died of dysentery soon after the bom- 
bardment of Oyo, and to the very last adhered to his 
confession that Jesus was the Son of God and Saviour 
of men. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE PIONEERS. 

The First Party. — Of the three pioneer missionaries 
sent in 1850 to the Yoruba Country by Southern Bap- 
tists— T. J. Bowen, H. Goodale, and R. F. Hill (col- 
ored) — only Bowen remained long enough to accom- 
plish anything. Hill was detached from the party in 
Liberia, and Goodale died before the year ended. 
Students will do well if time permits to refer to *"The 
Missionary Work of the Southern Baptist Convention," 
by Mary E. Wright, chap. vii. pp. 143-180; also to 
■{■"Southern Baptist Foreign Missions," by T. B. Ray, 
and especially to chap. vii. pp. 124-147, written by C. E. 
Smith, for detailed information of those early days. 

Bowen arrived in Abeokuta on August 18, 1850, by 
way of Badagri (a town to the west of Lagos) to find 
that the Wesleyan Missionary Society had preceded him 
in 1842, and the Church Missionary Society in 1846; and 
that both these societies were already well established. 
After visiting Iketu and attempting to reach Igboho, 
Bowen returned to Abeokuta and remained there eigh- 
teen months studying the language. That he was suc- 
cessful in this effort is proved by his "Yoruba Gram- 
mar and Vocabulary" — a work of such value that mis- 
sionaries of all societies would like to have it re- 
published. 

•Postpaid. $1.25. 

t Postpaid, paper, 40 eta. ; cloth, 55 cts. 

Order these books from Foreign Mission Board, Richmond, 
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In 1906, I wrote to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C, to ascertain if the Society would un- 
dertake this work. In their reply I was informed that 
they had no funds at their disposal for this purpose. 

It was during this early period that Bowen collected 
some of the material for his work on "Central Africa" 
(now out of print) ; completing it during his second tour 
and publishing it in 1857. He did not at this time estab- 
lish a Missionary Station, but lived most probably at 
one of the Mission Houses of the sister societies. In 
1851 Bowen made use of his military training to direct 
and encourage the Abeokuta warriors in their defence 
of the city against the Dahomians, who were defeated, 
and driven away, leaving 2,000 dead on the field and 
losing several hundred prisoners. 

In October of the same year Bowen attempted several 
times to reach Saki by way of Lanlate and Iseyin; but 
was compelled to turn aside and enter Ijaiye, where he 
remained until June, 1852. At this time he wrote: 
"Having no money to build a house, I resolved to re- 
turn to America and report progress." After spending 
a year or so in the homeland, during which time he was 
married, he prepared for his second tour. 

The Second Party, — Bowen and his colleagues landed 
at Lagos in August, 1853 ; for by this time the port of 
Lagos had been opened up by the British. Of the four 
newly appointed missionaries who accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowen, J. S. and Mrs. Dennard died in 1854, and 
J. L. and Mrs. Lacy were invalided home in the same 
year. Nothing daunted by this sad depleting of the mis- 
sion staff, Bowen proceeded to Ijaiye by way of Abeo- 
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kuta, where he built a house, and where he was joined 
by W. H. Clarke. This year may be regarded as the 
beginning of the Yoruba Mission, since a chapel was 
erected and the first converts, numbering five, were bap- 
tized. In 1855, Bowen visited Ilorin, and failing to ob- 
tain permission to settle there, returned and established 
a Mission Station at Ogbomoso. Ilorin now, as then, is 
strongly Mohammedan, and to this day all efforts to 
enter the city for the purpose of evangelizing the people 
have failed. 

Re-enforcements. — In the same year, A. D. and Mrs. 
Phillips joined Clarke at Ijaiye, and J. T. Beaumont 
settled at Ogbomoso. Bowen's health failed and he was 
compelled to retire from the field in 1856. Clarke went 
to carry on the work at Ogbomoso in 1857, and was 
joined there by T. A. and Mrs. Reid. Mrs. Reid lived 
only one year after her arrival, and was tenderly laid 
to rest in the Mission garden by her sorrowing husband. 
In 1858, Reid located at Oyo, and was there until 1864, 
suffering many privations and with little to encourage 
him in the shape of converts, when he retired. 

In 1858, Clarke made a journey to the River Niger, 
but retired from the field in the following year. 

Of the seven missionaries who arrived on this field 
in 1856, five were invalided in 1857; two only remaining 
— R. W. and Mrs. Priest — until 1859, when they were 
compelled to retire. It was Brother Priest who opened 
up work in Abeokuta in 1857, and in two years built a 
house and chapel and baptized numerous converts. The 
ruins of this house are still visible, and the land on 
which it stood, on the northern outskirts of the town, is 
at our disposal as soon as we are prepared to reoccupy it. 
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Left vacant by the retirement of Priest, Abeokuta was 
not again occupied until the destruction of Ijaiye drove 
out Stone and Phillips, who with their converts and 
school children found refuge there in 1861. Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Stone had joined Phillips at Ijaiye in 1859. 
Phillips went to England for a few months in 1862, re- 
turning in time to allow Stone to go on furlough, his 
health being seriously impaired. Phillips then worked 
on at Abeokuta from '■ 1863 to 1867, when all the mis- 
sionaries were driven out of the city and the mission 
properties destroyed. During this period, Phillips was 
a lonely man, for his wife had succumbed to African 
fever soon after her arrival at Ijaiye. 

A fine story is told of Phillips of Abeokuta, which 
illustrates the gratitude of the converts from heathenism. 
Phillips is known as the man who rode a magnificent 
black horse. He was called one day to see a. sick man. 
On entering the house the man told him that he was 
very ill and about to die. In broken English and with 
many pauses, the old man said: "I soon die; but I go 
to heaven ! When I reach the gate, angels carry me to 
the Lord Jesus. When I thank Jesus for his mercy, I 
come back to the gate and wait there for you. When 
you come, I not allow angels to carry you — these arms 
carry you to the Lord Jesus, and I tell Him, this is the 
missionary that preached the gospel to this poor sinner." 

Other men whose names are not mentioned were 
equally devoted to their work, and we can only hope 
to follow them afar off. 

The changed lives, the higher standards of living, 
the zeal and generosity of the Christians, bear witness 
to the good work done by these early missionaries. 
"Their works do follow them." 
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The Church at Lagos. — Lagos was occupied at that 
le by J. M. Harden (colored; whose widow, Mrs. 
Sarah Harden, recently entered into her rest), and whose 
son, S. M. Harden, is the president of. the Yoruba Bap- 
tist Association for 1917. J. M. Harden was the founder 
of the Baptist Church in Lagos, and his home was the 
resting place of the missionaries on their journeys to 
and from the interior. It was an irreparable loss to the 
Baptist cause when in 1864 he entered into rest. Brother 
Phillips had removed the school children from Abeo- 
kuta to Lagos after the outbreak, and Brother Stone 
returned from America in time to relieve him and assist 
Mrs. Harden in her care of these refugees. He was the 
"lone missionary" — the sole representative of Southern 
Baptists at this time, the only remaining missionary of 
all those who had gone forth to carry the gospel of the 
kingdom into darkest Africa. In 1869 he, too, was 
driven away by illness, and the whole burden of the 
work fell upon Mrs. Harden, who with the assistance of 
the Rev. Joseph Rhodes, of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society; Moses Ladejo Stone and others, carried on 
the school and church work until the arrival of W. J. 
David in 1875. 

A Tribute to the Pioneers. — The early missionaries 
to Nigeria are held in high esteem by all classes of the 
community to this day. In the far interior the natives 
point to the bamboo, the orange, the pineapple, the Ber- 
muda grass, the China tree (straight growing saplings 
used as rafters), as some of the material things brought 
by the pioneers. But they brought other things of 
greater value, and there is scarcely any phase of the 
industrial, social, and religious life of the people which 
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has not been enriched by their labours. They were 
builders of wide repute, and laid solid foundations for 
the great spiritual building — the church of Christ. If 
the superstructure is not all that we would desire it cer- 
tainly cannot be laid to the charge of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries. Their ideas of salvation included the whole 
man, body, mind, and soul; nor did they hesitate to 
spend their own meagre salaries to redeem slaves, cure 
diseases, and to establish classes and schools for all. 
They often placed their lives between angry and blood- 
thirsty chiefs and their victims ; ran the risk of infection 
in their care of those afflicted with loathsome diseases ; 
and rescued men, women, and children from the cruel 
and lingering death of those devoted to the gods. 

Ogudipe, of Abeokuta, may be taken as a type of 
the early chiefs who were a sore trial to those patient 
missionaries. One of his favorite wives, a member of 
a Christian church, unable to bear the ill treatment of 
her husband, ran away to Lagos. Ogudipe called her 
son whom she had left behind, for native law says, "The 
father owns the child," and asked the lad where his 
mother was. The lad did not know, and his father 
thereupon drew a revolver and shot his son through the 
head. He mutilated a wife by having her eyelashes cut 
off, so that no man should cast longing eyes upon her. 
Yet this cruel tyrant broke away from the men who 
drove out the missionaries in 1867, and when the infuri- 
ated crowd, having destroyed most of the Mission prop- 
erty, was on its way to Ikija, it found Ogudipe's staff 
lying across the path and a messenger to say that those 
who dared to pass over that staff would have to reckon 
with its owner, 
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We cannot estimate fully the debt we owe to the 
labors of these faithful men and their devoted wives. It 
is true that they were unable to bequeath to us what 
medical science has more recently given, viz. a knowl- 
edge of the origin and treatment of malaria fever. But 
with this exception, we owe everything else to them. 
They reduced a confusion of sounds, unintelligible to the 
ear of the foreigner, to a written language, translated 
the scriptures, and provided textbooks for the schools. 
After long and careful training of the catechumen they 
established churches, which have increased so rapidly 
that today there are over three thousand Baptist 
church members. By their sympathy and wise admin- 
istration they have made it easy for us to continue the 
good work, and few, if any, of the difficulties that now 
exist can be charged to errors on their part. One pleas- 
ing feature, and a constant reminder of these early mis- 
sionaries, is the perpetuation of their names in the 
families and descendants of their converts. Not that 
they had anything to do with this, but out of gratitude 
to their benefactors, the people themselves adopted these 

In our record of the cost of missionary service 
we should not overlook the high price which even the 
high officials are called upon to pay in their work for 
the civilization of Africa. Many families in England 
have been impoverished by the deaths of husbands and 
fathers, while doing their duty to king and empire. 
Two Governors have been called upon to give up their 
most priceless possessions. Lady Carter, beloved by the 
people of Lagos, fell a victim to the climate, and the 
memorial which marks her grave in the Lagos Ccme- 
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tery reveals the cost to Sir Gilbert of his noble work 
as the "Peacemaker." Lady Denton, the friend of the 
women of Lagos, and beloved by all, laid down her life 
while assisting her husband in his arduous work as 
Colonial Secretary. The memory of these noble women 
is fragrant with gentle acts and kindly deeds, and Ni- 
geria mourns their loss. 

All who work for Africa's redemption must at some 
time and in some way pay the price, but — "He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it." 

The Renewal of Missionary Effort in Nigeria. — The 
arrival of the Rev. W. J. David and W. W. Colley (col- 
ored) in Lagos in 1875 marks the period when the Bap- 
tist cause in Yorubaland took on new life. We must 
remember that all the mission houses at Abeokuta, 
Ijaiye, Oyo, and Ogbomoso had been destroyed. The 
same difficulties of climate and language had to be met, 
and the history of this later period is in many respects 
a repetition of that of earlier times. Apart from a few 
devoted natives at Lagos, Abeokuta and Ogbomoso, 
there was nothing to show for the sacrificing efforts of 
the pioneer missionaries. With all the zeal and per- 
sonal magnetism of W. J. David, it is only by reviewing 
the years between 1875 and 1885 that we can get any 
clear idea of the work accomplished. All the interior 
stations were visited and work was again begun in Abeo- 
kuta and Ogbomoso. Of this period, Mr. S. M. Harden 
says: "These two missionaries went earnestly to work 
to rebuild the structure laid down by the old mission- 
aries. I left for America in 1877 and was surprised 
when I returned in 1886 to see how much they and the 
other missionaries who came after them, as Eubank, 
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Smith, Harvey, and Cosby, had done. A new mission 
house had been built in Lagos in place of the old one 
that had decayed and fallen to pieces ; a spacious and 
handsome church, nearly completed, replaced the old 
bamboo chapel ; a flourishing Day School was in opera- 
tion, and some of the mission stations in the interior 
that had been abandoned were reopened. Following 
closely upon my arrival, the Baptist Academy was in- 
augurated, of which I was appointed principal. Both 
the Elementary School and the Academy had a high 
reputation in Lagos for the instruction imparted to the 
children. Among the pupils were children of other de- 
nominations; in fact, these largely outnumbered the 
Baptist children, who were comparatively few. Among 
the pupils educated at the two schools are to be found 
today men occupying high posts in the Government, 
some practicing the learned professions, as medicine, 
and law, and the ministry is not unrepresented. Truly 
a bright era had dawned upon the Baptist cause in 
Yorubaland." 

The generosity of the churches of the great South- 
land, by their gift of $5,000, enabled Brother David to 
take out with him in 1885 the materials with which to 
build the elegant church edifice, the tower of which is 
one of the landmarks of Lagos. This was completed in 
1887 and dedicated to the worship of God amid great 
rejoicings. 

Humiliation, — Early in 1888 an event occurred which 
for a time appeared to be a serious hindrance to the 
work at Lagos. As I have never seen this incident 
dealt with in a kinder spirit and with fairer judgment 
than by Bro. S. M. Harden, I will quote his words : 
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"Dark days were in store for us, of which we had no 
foreboding. They came in the shape of a difference be- 
tween the Rev. W. J. David and our native pastor, the 
Rev. M. L. Stone. Some of us — by far the greater ma- 
jority of us — sided with Mr. Stone, whom we felt had 
been unfairly treated. The result was a division in the 
Church; Mr. Stone was dismissed; Dr. Agbebi (then 
Mr. David Vincent, a teacher in the Elementary School) 
and myself (then in charge of the Academy) resigned 
our respective posts, and severed our connection with 
the church, and with a large number of adherents, pro- 
ceeded to form what is now known as the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church. It was a bold venture, a comparatively 
small number of persons, for the most part illiterate and 
uncultured, without money, without influence, and with- 
out prospect of help from any quarter, starting out to 
form an independent native church, the first undertaking 
of the kind in Yorubaland, if not in all British West 
Africa. Looking back now after the lapse of years, we 
can trace God's purpose, for out of seeming evil good 
has come. But for the trouble which arose in the church, 
we would perhaps have been content to remain for at 
least several years to come, in leading strings, always 
looking to and depending upon others for help. Instead 
of there being three Baptist churches in Lagos, there 
might have been only one." In the fall of the same year 
W. J. and Mrs. David left Lagos and were never able 
to return. Earlier in the year P. A. and Mrs. Eubank 
had gone to Abeokuta to set C. E. and Mrs. Smith free 
to reopen the work at Ogbomoso. On their journey up 
the river in a canoe they were upset and with some dif- 
ficulty succeeded in reaching the bank. All their house- 
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hold goods were damaged, or lost, and some of the 
heavy things remained for several months at the bot- 
tom of the river until the flood subsided. No sooner 
had they settled down at Abeokuta than they were re- 
called to Lagos by the enforced retirement of Brother 
David. This left only two missionaries and their wives 
on the field — Eubank at Lagos and Smith at Ogbomoso 
— until 1889 when the Newtons and Lumbleys joined 
them. 

Attempting Great Things for God. — For three years 
C. C. Newton devoted all the energy of a strong per- 
sonality, and all the power of a man of prayer, to the 
problem of the work at Lagos. Mrs. Newton and her 
daughter Alberta taught in the Day School and Sunday 
school, and their united efforts went to the building up 
of the Baptist cause. In 1892 the family had to seek 
rest and health by visiting America. They returned in 
1894 — a year which proved to be the darkest on record 
for the missionaries in Lagos. Seven missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society died in that year, and 
our own missionaries, C. C. and Mrs. Newton, fell vic- 
tims to the African fever. After laying her mother to 
rest. Alberta accompanied her father on board ship, hop- 
ing that the voyage would restore him; but he died and 
was buried at sea soon after the ship left Lagos. Their 
brave daughter, as can well be imagined, was well nigh 
crushed by grief. At the time when her father was ill, 
she was reading her Bible and came to the verse which 
reads : "In everything give thanks, for this is the will 
of God concerning you," and in the bitterness of her 
soul she wrote in pencil the words: "Mother is dead, 
Father is dying; how can I?" But it was not long 
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before she learned the lesson of submission, for instead 
of continuing her journey to America she returned to 
Africa from Madeira and consecrated her life to the 
work for which her father and mother had given their 
lives. In 1897 she, too, gave her life for Africa and 
was laid to rest by the side of her mother in the 
Lagos cemetery. 

Oyo Reoccupied. — Early in 1890 C. E. Smith was 
obliged to leave his work in Ogbomoso, whither he had 
gone in 1888, and after over five years' continuous ser- 
vice in Africa to seek rest and change of climate in 
America. In that time he had built a beautiful church 
edifice in Abeokuta and a mission house and chapel at 
Ogbomoso, and in the latter place had gathered about 
him a goodly band of Christian natives. W. T. and 
Mrs. Lumbley having settled at Abeokuta in 1889, it 
was arranged that P. A. Eubank should reopen the 
work at Oyo. They left Abeokuta in the rainy season 
and encountered many unpleasant experiences on their 
way up country. At Isehin, where they slept in a native 
teacher's house, a snake invaded their bedroom, which 
Brother Eubank attacked and killed with a canoe paddle. 
The streams were at flood and one of these had to be 
crossed in a most primitive fashion, the passenger hav- 
ing to sit on the top of a large gourd, while a native 
gripped both sides of it, and swimming behind it guided 
his precious burden — in this case Mrs. Eubank — to the 
opposite bank. It was dark when they arrived at the 
Wesleyan Mission House, Oyo, where I was visiting at 
the time, and where the late Rev. A. C. Matthews gave 
them a great welcome. After a few days' rest, during 
which plans were formed for building a house on the 
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site occupied in former years by T. A. Reid, they went 
on to spend the rest of the rainy season at Ogbomoso. 
At the invitation of Mr. Matthews, they returned to 
Oyo in November, and building operations were com- 
menced. It was here that I joined them in January of 
1891, when the walls of the house were six feet high, 
and worked with them until the roof was completed at 
the end of March. We then went together to Ogbomoso, 
where we stayed until August of that year, and then 
travelled down country to Lagos to attend a conference 
of the missionaries. Shortly after my ordination, to 
which reference has been made, P. A. and Mrs. Eubank 
went on furlough and on account of their little boy were 
unable to return to carry on the work which they had 
begun at Oyo. This left Oyo vacant, and after my 
marriage in January, 1892, we took charge of that sta- 
tion and remained there during several terms of service 
until 1909- — a period of seventeen years. As most of 
the incidents related in this book are connected with our 
life at Oyo, I need not enlarge upon it. 

Work at Abeokuta.— When in 1889 W. T. Lumbley 
settled at Abeokuta he entered a rich heritage as com- 
pared with those who had preceded him. He found a 
comfortable dwelling house, and a commodious church 
building ready to his hand. But in one respect he 
found the same difficulties as his predecessors had found, 
and these consisted of the deeply-rooted paganism of 
the Ijaiye people, and their indifference to the gospel 
message. Following on the destruction of their town, 
about 10,000 Ijaiye people had settled in Abeokuta, and 
it was in this township that the Mission premises had 
been located. In February, 1892, I had conducted spe- 
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cial services for Brother Lumbley, extending over three 
weeks, and in spite of all our efforts, only small con- 
gregations could be secured. In 1913 — twenty-one years 
later — when I took charge of the Abeokuta work, the 
same conditions prevailed. Often Brother Lumbley's 
heart failed him; but with apostolic zeal he went out 
into the regions beyond, and we owe to him the estab- 
lishment of churches at Ijeru, Ogbomoso, Lanlate, Ele- 
lede, Owu (a township in Abeokuta), Oke Saje, also in 
Abeokuta, and very largely owing to his help and evan- 
gelistic fervor the church at Ibadan. For seventeen 
years Brother Lumbley exercised his gracious influence 
among the churches of Africa. He died in London, Eng- 
land, in October, 1906. 

The Ogbomoso Field. — For twenty years C. E. Smith 
labored in Africa before being compelled to retire. Nine- 
teen years he was in charge of the work in Ogbomoso 
and his name is closely associated with the churches 
and schools of that field. He is known to the native 
Christians as "Baba agba" (aged father), a title of en- 
dearment, and is always spoken of in this affectionate 
manner. He is the last remaining member of those 
honored men who came to Africa in the eighties and 
proved himself to be an ideal missionary. He could 
teach school and make bricks and tiles ; he could make 
hymn books and set bones; he could write and trans- 
late books and cultivate a farm; he could preach the 
gospel in the vernacular from a buggy of his own con- 
struction; indeed there was practically nothing that he 
could not turn his hand to. He was the first man to 
drive a buggy from Lagos to Ogbomoso in the old days, 
and the first to ride a wheel in that far interior town. 
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We lived thirty miles from him for many years, and 
often exchanged visits, and his hospitality was delight- 
ful. In times of sickness, at the birth of the children, 
at times of special efforts in church building, we were 
together, and had the joy of working together over the 
plans and estimates for the Training School building. 
When he first went to that station, there was dissention 
among the members, but under his leadership they for- 
got their differences and rallied to build the Oke L'erin 
Church. Just as in his garden he has turned a rocky 
and barren field into a lovely spot, filled with fruit and 
flowers, so he did in a spiritual sense in the hearts and 
lives of his people. What all this cost him, no one 
knows. Sometimes he was driven almost to despair 
by the indifference of the churches. Sickness often en- 
tered the home, and on one occasion, soon after the 
birth of Ruth, when Mrs. Smith was stricken down with 
small-pox, he felt that his work was done, and plans 
were made for a voyage to America. The following 
story will describe the seriousness of the conditions at 
that time. 

"Under the Shadow of the Almighty." — Sir Gilbert 
Carter writes : "There was at Ogbomoso a Baptist mis- 
sionary whose wife was unhappily suffering from a se- 
vere attack of small-pox. Dr. Rowland's presence, there- 
fore, was most opportune, and he gave her case all pos- 
sible attention." 

In December of 1S92 a baby girl had been born in 
the missionary home of C. E. Smith at Ogbomoso, and 
great was the rejoicing. Early in February of 1893 a 
letter came to us at Oyo, telling of Mrs. Smith's illness, 
consisting of a high and stubborn fever. Later another 
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letter came to say that the fever persisted, and unless 
relief was soon obtained, would we hold ourselves in 
readiness to go to them. That evening carriers arrived 
to take us to Ogbomoso. A missionary who was living 
temporarily in Oyo at the time happened to be in our 
house when the carriers came, and, being of a roving 
disposition, expressed a desire to accompany us. The 
time fixed for departure was midnight, there being a 
bright moon at that time. After a few hours' rest we 
got up, called the carriers, and in half an hour we were 
on the way. Mrs. Pinnock was in her hammock, and 
I rode on horseback. A man was sent to call our friend, 
and he was expected to join our party at the other end 
of the town. The carriers were strong, agile men, who 
seemed by the pace they set to realize the urgency of 
our mission. From 12 o'clock to 4 A. M. they travelled 
over the rough bush track without even halting, two 
men carrying the hammock sixteen miles without a rest, 
when two others took it from their heads and went on 
at once. Up to that time we had seen nothing of our 
friend. Just before daylight we met a messenger with 
a letter from Mr. Smith. I read it by the light of a 
match. It was very brief. "Dear Brother, — If you have 
not started, do not come. If you have started, go back. 
Mrs. Smith has small-pox, and I do not want you to 
take any risk. — C. E. Smith." The effect of this laconic 
note was to quicken the pace. A word to the carriers 
sent them forward at a trot, and at 7 A. M. we halted 
at a wayside village for breakfast. The carriers bought 
food, and the water was soon ready for tea. Just as we 
were eating our breakfast, our friend came in on horse- 
back, utterly exhausted. He rolled off his horse on to 
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the ground and lay there like a log, muttering some- 
thing about the pace we set ; "nigger" driver, and other 
uncomplimentary things. The news that Mrs. Smith 
had small-pox quieted him, and the tea refreshed him; 
but he was unable to proceed with us. About 9 A. M. 
we arrived at the Mission House very much to Mr. 
Smith's relief. The baby girl Ruth had the day before 
been given over to the native nurse, and Mrs. Smith was 
very ill. Mrs. Pinnock took the baby into her care, 
and every precaution was taken to guard us against in- 
fection, and we settled down to watch, and prav, and 
wait. The 91st Psalm was often in our thoughts, and 
we rested beneath "the shadow of the Almighty." Our 
friend arrived eventually, and finding small comfort in 
the native house to which he had gone, came to the 
Mission House for a day or two, and then returned to 
Oyo. It was two weeks before Mrs. Smith was strong 
enough to be moved. The baby thrived — it was our 
first baby, and was well cared for. We then had the joy 
of taking the stricken family to our home at Oyo until 
the patient was fully restored to health, and they were 
able to return to their station. 

Depleted Ranks. — During the years between 1893 
and 1899, the Mission staff was reduced to three families, 
and on several occasions C. E. and Mrs. Smith were 
alone on the field. The death of C. C. and Mrs. New- 
ton in 1894 was followed by that of Mrs. Lumbley in 
1895, and for a year W. T. Lumbley and ourselves were 
the only missionaries left, the Smiths being away on 
furlough. In 1896, Mrs. Pinnock was attacked by black 
water fever, and we had to leave for England; but the 
Smiths and Winns met us in Lagos on their return from 
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America. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Winn, the latter being a 
sister of Mrs. Smith, who had gone out to work at Ogbo- 
moso, were only there a year, when they were compelled 
to return to America, and it was on the voyage home 
that Mrs. Winn died. The year 1897 was the period 
when the Foreign Mission Board was burdened with 
debt, and a number of the missionaries engaged in pas- 
toral work until the crisis passed. We spent two years 
in England at this time. In the fall of 1897, W. T. 
Lumbley had to seek recuperation, leaving C. E. and 
Mrs. Smith alone on the field. It was not until the fall 
of 1898 that we returned to Nigeria ; and were followed 
in January, 1899, by W. T. Lumbley, who had been 
married to Miss Carie Green in London, England. By 
this time it was necessary for the Smiths to seek rest 
and change of climate, and our ranks were again re- 
duced to two families. Under these circumstances it 
was impossible to do more than hold the ground we 
had, and await with patience the day of greater things. 
This was at times no easy task, and but for the con- 
viction that eventually faith and perseverance would be 
rewarded, the work in Africa would have been aban- 
doned. In another chapter we shall see how a brighter 
day dawned upon our work in Nigeria, and also at what 
cost to human life the evangelization of that country 
entails. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TYPICAL MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES. 

Housebuilding. — "You are a good bushman," Sir W. 
MacGregor once said to me, and as if in answer to the 
query raised by my expression, explained that any man 
who could utilize the things at his disposal and build 
a house was a good "bushman." That is what every 
pioneer missionary is called upon to do. He must be 
architect, builder, cabinet maker, and foreman of works. 
Once the plan of the house is drawn, he knows how 
many cubic feet of soil must be dug up and turned into 
plastic mud for the walls ; how many trees to be felled 
and sawn into lumber for the roof, floors, doors, shut- 
ters, and furniture; how many sheets of roof iron, 
screens, nails, bolts and locks for the construction of the 
house; how many laborers and artisans to employ on 
the work; but the one thing he does not know is the 
length of time it will take to complete the building. 

The preparation to build at Oyo was commenced in 
September, 1890, all the clay being in readiness for the 
foundation course in November of that year. Thirty 
mounds of brown clay had been dug from a pit twenty 
feet below the surface. This was then mixed with water, 
trodden by boys and girls and thrown back into a heap. 
It was then allowed to remain, covered with grass for 
several days. The ground was then excavated for the 
foundations to a depth of two feet, and the same in 
width. The clay was then softened by adding water 
and once more trodden and rolled into balls. These were 
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carried to the builder who filled up the excavated por- 
tion, as we do in this country when using concrete. The 
sun hardened the clay, and in a few days the second 
course was added, the builder trimming the sides each 
day with a wooden spade. This process was repeated, 
and a few days sufficed to harden each course. As the 
walls rose, two feet at each course, bamboo scaffolding 
was used and the balls of mud thrown up to the builder 
and placed on the wall. It is surprising how hard 
these walls become, and if the outside is covered with a 
thin cement plaster they will endure for many years. 
The walls of the old Mission House at Ijaiye, built in 
1854, are still standing, eight feet in height. 

The dimensions of the house were quite large, pro- 
viding for four rooms sixteen feet square, both on the 
ground and upper floors, with spacious verandahs and 
a wing containing two rooms down and two up. With 
a capable builder from Abeokuta and a small army of 
men, women and children to supply the labor, the walls 
were completed and the roof put on by March, 1891. In 
Feb., 1892, when I took my wife to her new home, it 
was in the same unfinished condition — a mere skeleton 
of a house. One room on the ground floor served the 
purpose of bed, sitting, dining room, and indeed store 
also, for ranged around the room were the year's supply 
of provisions. 

On March 17th, just as the door of the kitchen was 
being hung, a tornado tore off about a third of the roof 
and deluged the one room in which we lived, so that we 
were obliged to move our bed, which fortunately was 
dry, into the room upstairs that same evening. A few 
days later, the pantry was completed, and into this 
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mi we moved everything that we could spare from the 
adjoining room, and thus found ourselves possessed of 
a bed, sitting room and a spare room. My wife at this 
time suffered from an attack of dysentery, and in April 
we went to visit the Rev. C. E. and Mrs. Smith at 
Ogbomoso. 

On our return, another small room was ready for 
occupation, the stairs were fixed, and a verandah floor 
laid down. But the day we remember most clearly is 
the 20th of May, my wife's birthday, when to her great 
joy we took possession of one of the large rooms, which 
she called the drawing room, and furnished it with a 
sofa, a chest of drawers, a writing table (all made on 
the premises); a carpet for the floor; pictures for the 
walls, and curtains for the windows. Oh, we were proud 
of our home! The skeleton was certainly losing its re- 
pulsive features, the house was being changed into a 
home. A suite of four rooms ! Oh, the wicked luxury 
of missionaries! 

First Converts in Oyo. — It was many years after- 
wards that the house was completed, for we did not 
need more space. Four rooms seemed ample for our 
needs, and we had other work to do. It is compara- 
tively easy to build houses and erect churches. The 
more difficult task is to build up the living church, of 
which the material building is a symbol. 

In 1859 a few persons had been gathered together 
by one of the early missionaries, the Rev. T. A. Reid, 
but no trace of these could be found. 

It was necessary to begin again. Foundations must 
be relaid. On Sunday mornings we gathered together 
those of our near neighbors who would come into the 
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verandah for worship. In the evening a friendly chief 
offered the use of his verandah for a more public service. 

The first convert was Ola (= honor), an Ibadan 
youth, whom we had engaged in Lagos to look after 
our two horses. He was one of the many youths who 
go to the coast to obtain work and who often regret 
leaving the abundant food of the interior for the meagre 
and costly food of Lagos. On the way up the river 
he narrowly escaped being drowned. That incident he 
never forgot! From the time we arrived in Oyo he 
proved a splendid worker, and so eager to learn to read 
that in three months he was able to read the Yoruba 
Bible. His conduct was exemplary, and in October of 
that year he confessed Christ as his Saviour, and after 
examination was received for baptism. He was the 
first to join the newly formed church at Oyo, and was 
entered on the church book as Moses Ola. Several years 
afterwards we found that he had adopted the surname 
of his missionary as a mark of gratitude, and he is 
known today in the Ijebu country as Moses Ola Pinnock. 
Several others were baptized at the same time, and thus 
the building composed of living stones was founded 
in Oyo. 

Furlough. — Frequent furloughs in all branches of 
European service on the West Coast of Africa are con- 
sidered essential, although no uniform regulation is 
adopted. Terms of service vary in length from six 
months to ten or more years. In the Government ser- 
vice, with few exceptions, the rule is, one year's service 
followed by four months' leave of absence, the voyages 
being excluded from both service and leave. In the rail- 
way department of the Government, eight months to one 
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year's service followed by two and four months' fur- 
lough obtains. There is no rule amongst the merchant 
firms, and the service extends from six months to three 
years, followed by varying lengths of furlough. Among 
the missionary societies the same irregularity prevails. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society's rule calls for eigh- 
teen months' service and six months' leave, with the ex- 
ception of the deaconesses engaged in educational work, 
and they spend one year on the field followed by six 
months' leave. The Church Missionary Society's rule 
is eighteen months' service for the first term, and two 
years' service thereafter, followed by six months' leave. 
The Southern Baptist rule is three years' service fol- 
lowed by one year's furlough. The Roman Catholic So- 
ciety's rule seems to be perpetual service, with the privi- 
lege of furlough only in case of severe and prolonged 
illness. 

It will be seen that with frequent furloughs, the 
European agencies require an addition of about one-third 
the number of the various staffs in order to secure con- 
tinuity of work. Then the additional cost of the ocean 
fare is a very serious item, especially to the missionary 
societies. There is, however, no diversity of opinion as 
to the necessity of foreigners taking frequent furloughs. 

The Effect of the Climate. — The climate, apart from 
the specific cause of fever, viz., malaria, usually finds the 
weakest part in the constitution, and wears one down. 
It acts indirectly on the mind, and students find it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, to concen- 
trate upon any particular subject. The most common 
complaint is that the memory fails rapidly in this coun- 
try. Young, enthusiastic students have come out, with 
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fixed purpose to pursue their studies of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Philosophy, only to find themselves bowled over 
in an attempt to master the elementary lessons of the 
vernacular. Their classics adorn the shelves of their 
library and become dusty with neglect. I fear, too, 
that the climate acts adversely upon the moral nature. 
All kinds of unmoral and uncharitable acts are allowed 
to pass the censor — conscience — and if attention be called 
to these, they are put down to the "climate"! I am 
not referring here to acts of immorality; but to those 
actions which mar the high tone of the Christian life. 

For three reasons, therefore, frequent furloughs are 
essential: physical — mental — and moral. 

Health and Work Summary. — After nearly five years' 
service I was driven by a long illness to go on furlough 
in 1893. My health record might be summarized as 
follows : First year — General health, good. Four fevers 
in the second half of the year. Second year — General 
health, good. One fever only in the course of the year. 
Third year — General health, good. One fever only. 
Fourth year — General health, excellent, and no fever. 
Fifth year — General health, poor. No fever ; but a pro- 
longed attack of dysentery, recovery being followed by 
a relapse, necessitating a change of climate. 

Mrs. Pinnock came out at the end of 1891, and our 
service record for the whole, 1888 to 1893, may be thus 
summarized: First year — House and church building. 
Language mastered to the extent of being able to use it 
in prayer and to give an address on the anniversary of 
my landing in Africa. Medical work commenced and 
attended with some measure of success. Evangelistic 
work in the markets and from house to house, and a 
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few converts gathered into the church. Second year — 
A small church built at Ogbomoso ; progress in the lan- 
guage; continuance of medical work with marked re- 
sults; and continuance of evangelistic and school work 
attended fay meagre results. Third year- — House build- 
ing at Oyo; general mission work at Ogbomoso and 
Lagos. One remarkable case of conversion at Ogbo- 
moso, which subsequently led to the conversion of a 
large family of brothers. Fourth year — Commencement 
of the work at Oyo ; involving much manual labor in 
fitting the mission house for occupation; school work in 
which Mrs. Finnock was engaged ; evangelistic and med- 
ical work. Fifth year — Practically blank, owing to 
illness. 

The journey to the coast in the month of June, the 
wettest month of the year, is to this day a nightmare. 
The carriers, who had come from Ogbomoso to take us 
to the coast, demanded exorbitant prices and finally 
returned to their homes. We had then to rely upon 
Oyo men, and to commence the journey with fewer car- 
riers than we required. On reaching Ibadan, the car- 
riers with our beds did not arrive until the next morn- 
ing, and but for the kindness of the Rev. Ralph Kidd, 
Church missionary at Ibadan, we should have fared 
badly. We had to stay with him over Sunday in order 
to engage more carriers. On the Monday night after 
a long day's march we had to camp on the bank of a 
stream with no shelter of any kind. Providence favored 
us with a rainless night. But the journey along the 
sodden forest paths made progress very slow, and at 
places it was impossible for the hammock men to carry 
us at all, and we had to walk. We had hoped to meet 
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a fellow missionary, Mr. Overs, at Iperu ; but our delay 
had caused him to proceed to Lagos. His bath pan, 
however, proved useful in crossing the flooded stream 
between Iperu and Sagamu. Mrs. Pinnock, sitting in 
it, was carried on a man's head safely over, and I used 
it as a canoe, being held up by four men on the surface 
of the stream. At Sagamu another disappointment was 
in store for us, for the Wesleyan missionary, Mr. Ellis, 
joined by our friend from Iperu, had gone on to Ikorodu. 
At the last place, we hoped to overtake these friends and 
to meet our old friend, Mr. Bond ; but to our chagrin they 
had gone by canoe to Lagos the day before we arrived. 
Eventually we also arrived at Lagos, and embarked for 
England. Our party consisted of ourselves and the wife 
and baby of W. T. Lumbley. The voyage was invigor- 
ating, and by the time Portland Bill came in sight, I 
began to feel that life was worth living. We landed at 
Weymouth early in the month of August, and from that 
day until the day that we returned to Africa, twelve 
months later, it was a furlough of unalloyed happiness. 

Tragedy. — 1894 may be described as the "black year" 
for missions in Nigeria. The normal losses by death 
and illness, causing permanent retirement from the field 
amongst the missionaries of the three Protestant socie- 
ties, may be stated in the following terms: 

One-third of all those sent out die on the field or 
on board ship enroute for the homeland. One-third are 
invalided, or are unable to return to the field because 
of the illness of their partners. One-third are able to 
remain on the field many years, and there are a number 
of missionaries in Nigeria who have been out over 
twenty years. The total loss, therefore, to the Mission 
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Staff In Nigeria is approximately 66 2-3 per cent. We 
are all aware of the fact that usually the death rate in 
any country is reckoned on the basis of each thousand 
of the population. A death rate of 33 1-3 per 1,000 
would be regarded as extremely high. What then can 
be said of the death rate of 33 1-3 per cent.? Therein 
lies the tragedy of Missions in Nigeria. 

The year of which I write the Church Missionary 
Society, greatly re-enforced at the close of 1893, was 
decimated; six of their number and an infant, amongst 
whom were Bishop and Mrs. Hill, died in Lagos in the 
early part of 1894. In July of the same year the Rev. 
C. C. and Mrs. Newton, of our Mission, also died, the 
latter in Lagos and her husband at sea. But the most 
stirring story of missionary effort — albeit of tragic cir- 
cumstances, is that of the Soudan Industrial Mission. 
Messrs. Bingham, Kent, and Gowan had come from 
Canada, well equipped for industrial mission work in 
the Hausa country. Mr. Bingham had been stricken 
down with malarial fever soon after his arrival in Lagos, 
and was unable to proceed with his comrades to the in- 
terior. Another party of young men— Messrs. Holt, 
Greenwood, and Lomax — had come from England about 
the same time, also well equipped for work, and the 
five young men proceeded to the Soudan. They met 
with hostility at almost every town north of Ogbomoso 
to Kano. Mr. Holt, who dressed as an Arab, and who 
had acquired some knowledge of Arabic in North Africa, 
determined to join a caravan and cross the desert to 
Tripoli. He failed to accomplish his purpose, however, 
and in 1895 while on his way to the delta of the Niger 
River, was attacked by some pagan tribe and mortally 
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injured. To the credit of the pagans, let me say that 
they regretted their action when they discovered that he 
was a missionary, and did everything in their power to 
save his life. They had mistaken him for an Arab slave 
trader. Mr. Gowan died of dysentery in the far interior, 
and Mr. Kent, who was returning to the coast with 
Messrs. Greenwood and Lomax, died near Bida. In 
passing through Bida the natives had assaulted them, 
and Kent, who was very ill at the time, received a nasty 
wound on the temple inflicted by a stone thrown by the 
angry people. His body was laid to rest outside the 
city, and his companions continued their journey to 
Ogbomoso. Their condition on arrival at the Church 
Mission House at Ogbomoso was pitiable. Fortunately 
the Rev. J. McKay was living there at the time, and he 
fed and nursed them back to health. In the meantime 
Mr. Loynd had come from England, and he and Mr. 
Bingham met the others at Ogbomoso. But by this 
time the poor fellows were discouraged, funds were low, 
and they were obliged to give up the attempt to enter 
the Soudan. Out of a party of seven, three died, and 
four got safely away to the homeland. 

Of the four, Mr. R. V. Bingham has been used by 
God in the permanent establishment of the present 
Soudan Interior Mission, whose missionaries to the num- 
ber of forty occupy important pagan towns in the north- 
ern Province of Nigeria. In spite of the early failure, Mr. 
Bingham's faith has triumphed, and there is every pros- 
pect that his devotion, and that of his wife, to the re- 
demption of Nigeria will be rewarded by great success. 

It is still true that mission work in Nigeria calls for 
heroism, and those who come must be prepared to pay 
the price. 
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A recklessness, based on divine promises, will alone 
win Africa for Christ. "He that saveth his life shall 
lose it; but he that loseth his life for my sake, shall 
find it." 

Risking life, we may lose it; but we shall find it 
again in the regenerated lives of the people of Africa. 

Jungle and Prairie Stories. — Many foreigners have 
lost their lives in Africa through not taking the advice 
of the natives. We ask advice, and then demand a 
reason for the advice proffered, and, disappointed that 
this is not forthcoming, go our own way. An experi- 
ence of this kind resulted in an extremely exciting inci- 
dent. In the rainy season I visited Lanlate, one of the 
prettiest spots in Nigeria, enroute to Oyo. Two roads 
were open — one by way of Ado and Isehin, and one by 
Ladipo and Ilora. The one long and circuitous, the 
other quite short in comparison. I_. O. Fadipe, the native 
minister, strongly advised the longer route; but failing 
to give reasons for his advice, I chose the shorter route. 
At six o'clock in the morning my small party of thirteen 
carriers left Lanlate, and for four hours kept up a brisk 
walk without a halt, when the men in front were brought 
up with a jerk on the bank of a flooded stream. This 
was the Ogun,* an insignificant stream dedicated to the 
god of Iron, and to all appearance it was in an angry 
mood — a raging, roaring torrent. It was only about 
thirty yards wide; but it made an effectual barrier to 
our progress. After partaking of lunch we set about 
to cross the torrent, by sending over the only swimmer 
in the party of natives, provided with a long rope, which 

"This stream is a tributary of the larger river Ogun, men- 
tioned at the end of this paragraph. 
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he secured to the trunk of a tree on the opposite bank. 
He then rejoined the party on the near bank, and to- 
gether we contrived to pass the rope through the two 
handles of a large zinc bath, and to place in the bath 
one of the lighter loads, which he tried to ferry across. 
For a few yards all went well, then the bath, caught 
by the full flow of the current, went under and the man 
with it. The rope, however, held, and in a minute the 
man recovered himself and by sheer force dragged the 
bath and load along the rope into safety. I frankly 
acknowledged to the carriers that my method had failed, 
and it was up to them to find a way of crossing that 
stream. A few of them went off into the farms nearby, 
and presently one of them discovered a large calabash, 
turned with its neck down over a sapling, and which 
was full of bees and honey comb. It took a few minutes 
to get some dried grass, which when set on fire soon 
drove out the bees. We needed that calabash more than 
honey, for with that frail gourd the raging torrent had 
to be conquered. The men then made their way through 
the dense undergrowth of the forest up stream to find 
a suitable spot on the bank from which to operate the 
improvised canoe. One other man in the party was 
able by a canine method of swimming to reach the oppo- 
site bank, and to stand ready to assist in landing the 
loads. The swimmer, a little wiry man, then stepped 
into the water, holding the calabash in front of him. 
A box was placed on the calabash, pushed out into the 
stream, and the man, gripping both sides of the box, 
swam obliquely with the current to the opposite bank, 
where it was safely landed. He then made his way up 
stream to a point whence he could be carried back by 
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the current to the starting point, and throwing himself 
on the upturned calabash he was soon across. The day 
was cloudy, both the water and the atmosphere were 
cool, and the man was already shaking with cold, yet 
his task had only just begun. Fires were lit on both 
banks, water boiled so that after each trip he could 
warm himself and be fed with hot milk. He had not 
only the loads to ferry across, but the carriers, who could 
not swim, and I calculated that he crossed the stream 
forty times. It took him four hours to get the party 
over ! He was one of those silent men, who can do and 
endure almost beyond the limits of human strength. 
Never a murmur or a question as to what he would re- 
ceive, and when at the end of the trip he received a dollar 
and twenty-five cents and a large native gown, in addi- 
tion to his daily pay, he modestly disclaimed any credit 
for his labor. His work did not end at that stream, for 
later in the day he was called upon to swim across the 
river Ogun (a much larger stream into which the former 
flows) at the village of Ladipo, to call the canoeman 
to ferry the party over. 

Hill Climbing. — There are very few hills in the 
southern division of Nigeria that I have not climbed. 
Ado Rock, on the caravan road between Abeokuta and 
Isehin, said to be the original home of Ifa, the "god of 
secrets," is one of the most interesting of these hills. 
Viewed from the east it is not unlike a lion couchant, 
and is about 600 feet high on the south and 300 feet 
on the north. It is clearly visible from the tops of 
hills sixty miles away. It is composed of bare granite 
rock, with almost precipitous sides, and is adorned by 
tropical vegetation, wherever a ledge or a pocket in the 
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rock affords a lodging place for the soil. At the time 
of which I write it was the home of those people whose 
towns on the plain had been destroyed by the Dahomians, 
and three small villages nestled in the hollow parts of 
its summit. There was a village also at the base, called 
Awaye, through which the path led on the western side 
to the ascent. Natural pools of water, whose surface is 
covered with water lilies, the largest of these containing 
a sacred crocodile, are to be found there. The inhabi- 
tants did not welcome strangers and were sometimes 
rude to those who wished to explore their rocky home. 
Mr. David, who was treated in this way, struck terror 
into their hearts by taking off his shoe and shaking 
imaginary dust on the rock against them. Up to that 
moment they had followed him closely, but no man was 
brave enough to pass the spot tapped by the shoe. 

Once when making the ascent I was assailed by cries 
from the people at the top, warning me to go back! 
Pada, pada! Return! return! I made no reply, and 
continued the climb until I reached the less steep part 
of the hill, and then sat down to rest. Several men 
armed with matchets were standing about a hundred 
yards away, and to these I shouted a salutation. In a 
moment a salutation was returned, and I called them 
to come to me. One by one they drew nearer, and it 
was amusing to see the matchets disappear beneath their 
voluminous body cloths. Salutations were exchanged 
until they were quite close, when one by one they pros- 
trated before me. After a little homily on their in- 
discretion, they apologized and explained that some- 
times strangers came who spoke an unknown language ; 
but that anyone who spoke Yoruba was always wel- 
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come. They even insisted that I should visit their 
villages and see all that they possessed, and expressed 
their readiness for me to live with them. 

The Certainty of Final Success. — Hill climbing is 
always exhilarating and sometimes exciting, especially 
when the obstacles to be overcome contain an element 
of danger. Who can read without a thrill the experi- 
ence of Livingstone; Moffat; and McKay, of Uganda? 
They were not daunted by the difficulties of the work; 
but were attracted by them and braced themselves to 
the task of overcoming them. While the danger has 
lessened with the progress of civilization in Africa, and 
some of the difficulties have been removed, it still re- 
mains true that in all upward movement the same 
courage, fortitude and faith are needed by all who en- 
gage in the work of evangelizing the heathen tribes of 
the dark continent. After sixty-six years of faithful 
work on the part of Southern Baptists on the African 
field, we are still in the morning of our endeavor. Every 
boy and girl won for Christ, and every adult turned 
from idolatry to the worship of the true God increases 
the certainty that the whole of Africa shall be won for 
Christ. The end is in the beginning, and we may well 
ask, "Wliereunto shall this thing grow?" Every church 
planted in Africa is a promise that brings nearer the 
fulfilment of prophecy, "Ask of me and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession." At present, as in the 
past and for many years to come, there will be diffi- 
culties to be overcome, hardships to be borne, sacrifices 
to be offered, dangers to be encountered, barren land to 
be ploughed; but in the end Christ will triumph over 
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Mohammedanism, paganism, barbarism, and unbelief, 
and the sable sons of Africa will fall in adoration at His 
feet. The prophecy will be fulfilled which says : "Pre- 
pare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain shall be made low ; and the crooked 
places shall be made straight, and the rough places plain, 
and the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together, for the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken it." Jehovah does not speak in vain, and on 
his promise we rely until the day dawn and the shadows 
flee away. 



CHAPTER VII. 



METHODS OF WORK. 

The three chief methods of missionary effort are 
known as the evangelistic, educational and medical. 
These are not watertight compartments. They overlap 
and interact in a wonderful way. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the evangelistic phase of missionary 
work; but not to the exclusion of educational effort. 
Very early in the history of modern missions Carey and 
Duff found that permanent results in their work could 
only be attained by the establishment of schools. We 
have discovered the need of schools in our African work, 
and much more is being done along this line now than 
formerly. Speaking in a general way, the three methods 
dealt with in this chapter may be regarded as the three 
main channels of Christian service in Africa; but there 
are many minor channels by which we try to reach the 
hearts and consciences of the people. Our aim is to 
reach the soul, change the character, enlighten the mind, 
and we regard any rightful method as a means to this 
end. The missionary of today, like the great apostle, 
becomes all things to all men, so long as the end is at- 
tained — the salvation of the soul. 

EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

Thanks to the translation work of the early mis- 
sionaries we are able to take the Yoruba Bible and, 
after a few months of study, read it to the people. 
There is, therefore, no reason why a newly appointed 
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missionary should not commence evangelistic work 
forthwith. Of course he will not be able for a long 
time to speak the language, and for a still longer 
period he will be unable to understand the natives; but 
he can always find a teacher or a boy or girl to inter- 
pret the gospel message as he speaks it in English. 

House to House Visitation. — Paul, the great mission- 
ary, adopted this method in addition to the more public 
ministry. "I . . . taught you publicly and from house 
to house." (Acts 20: 20.) During our long residence 
at Oyo I put this method to the test and difficult as 
Christian work is in that city, the small church of seventy 
members was the result. Every house in a district com- 
prising one-third of the whole city was visited. With 
the help of the native evangelist, James Odetayo, the 
name of the Bale (father of the house), the number of 
the inmates, and the particular idol worshipped by the 
family were recorded. Those who were present at the 
time of visitation, we gathered around us, and read a 
brief portion of the gospel and explained the way of sal- 
vation. Often we came upon them as they were enjoying 
a marriage feast, or celebrating some idol festival and 
they never resented our attempt to give the crowd a 
gospel message. 

Market and Street Preaching. — In all the cities, 
towns and villages of Nigeria, the markets for food and 
merchandise are held in the open air and usually under 
the shade of the Odan trees. Within a few minutes 
walk of any Mission House, small groups of people can 
be found who listen attentively to the gospel message. 
Church members, students from any of our schools and 
even the boys and girls from the Day School are eager 
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to accompany the missionary or native worker in these 
open air gospel services. Some of these markets are 
held every fifth day with great regularity and by a sim- 
ple plan these can be visited and gospel services can be 
conducted. 

Sunday School Work. — It would surprise our read- 
ers if they could attend the Baptist Sunday Schools of 
Nigeria and see for themselves the accurate knowledge 
which the children have of the lesson. This is mainly 
due to the generosity of the Sunday School Board in 
sending with great regularity a good supply of Sunday 
School literature. While only a few of the scholars 
understand English, most of them therefore being unable 
to read this literature, the teachers are able to study the 
lessons and interpret to the school the salient points. 
In this way the gospel, and Baptist principles are brought 
home to the minds and hearts of the young people. An 
amusing incident of the thorough knowledge of our Bap- 
tist principles took place at a series of union prayer 
services. The pastor of Oke L'erin Baptist Church in 
Ogbomoso had to speak in the Church Missionary So- 
ciety's building and was told by the native minister in 
charge that he must speak from the reading desk be- 
cause he was not an ordained minister. A day or two 
afterwards this native minister was to speak at the Bap- 
tist Church and was informed by the pastor that he 
must speak from the reading desk because he was not 
a baptized believer. That the Sunday School is one of 
the most successful means of evangelistic effort is shown 
by the large proportion of the scholars who accept Christ 
as their Saviour, and by the clear testimony usually 
given by the young people at the time of their acceptance 
for baptism. 
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Special Evangelistic Services. — It has been my privi- 
lege to take part in some of these special efforts to reach 
the unconverted people of the respective districts, and 
I can testify to the good results attained. As in America, 
services of this nature always stir up the church mem- 
bers to more earnest prayer and more serious attempts 
to win others for Christ, and in addition to this some 
who had given up all faith in their idols were led to 
accept the new religion. In 1915, a series of special ser- 
vices were held in Abeokuta for a week, at which I pre- 
sided each evening from 4:00 to 6:00 P. M. The large 
church was crowded; stirring gospel messages were de- 
livered in the vernacular by various speakers ; hundreds 
of letters, questions and requests for prayer were handed 
in and which day by day, I classified and dealt with 
from the chair. On the last evening it was my privilege 
to address a meeting for men only, on the subject : "Sins 
of the Flesh," when over 700 were present. The results 
were most encouraging and many found new life in 
Christ. The African as we find him in Nigeria is not 
so emotional as the Negro of the South, there is not the 
same degree of excitement in the religious services as 
I found in Richmond, Va., but they are responsive to a 
fervent appeal and I have seen them visibly affected by 
the gospel message even when spoken by a foreigner. 

Field Evangelists. — In connection with all the main 
stations in Nigeria, there are what we call out stations — 
towns and villages a few miles from the city, which are 
visited by evangelists. An evangelist is one who knows 
his Yoruba Bible, who is fervent in spirit, and desirous 
to do his people good. He may be too old to take up 
studies in the Seminary and quite unable to read English ; 
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but he can do good work among the people in these 
outlying places. It was at one time decided to establish 
a special Bible School for this class of workers ; but our 
present plan is to give the necessary instruction at the 
Seminary. These men receive an allowance of $5.00 to 
$7.50 a month, which as Bowen said may mean in some 
cases "poor pay, poor preach," yet we have some worthy 
men engaged in this work. David Aworinde (the father 
of Nathaniel Oyerinde) is one of these. At one time 
he was a polygamist; but his wives died and he entered 
C. E. Smith's class of adult Bible students. When L. O. 
Fadipe, the pastor of the Baptist Church at Ibadan, was 
in Abeokuta, Lanlate was under his supervision and a 
man was needed for this field. Aworinde was sent for to 
occupy this position. He was at that time — twenty years 
ago— a middle aged man and a widower and it was diffi- 
cult for him to find a suitable wife. He finally decided 
upon a woman who was a slave at Lanlate and after 
paying the redemption fee of $40.00, she became his 
wife. It was not long after their union that the woman 
became a Christian and has ever since proved to be a 
helpmeet to Aworinde in his lonely station. The church 
has a membership of twenty and a younger man is teach- 
ing a school of about twenty scholars. It is a difficult 
town to evangelize; but the consistent life and patient 
service of this man is worthy of record. 

Establishing Churches. — This is the object we have 
in view in all our evangelistic work and it is to the 
faithful services of the evangelists that we owe the estab- 
lishing of churches in the outlying towns and villages. 
The church at Ede with 114 members and that of Igbajo 
with 150 members, out stations of Ogbomoso, are con- 
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spicuous examples of the work of evangelists in founding 
churches. From the earliest possible moment these 
churches are taught the principles of self support, and 
many are gradually coming to the stage when they can, 
in regard to financial matters, stand alone. I do not think 
the time has yet come for the withdrawal of direct moral 
and spiritual supervision on the part of the missionaries. 
It is folly, however, to suppose that we can control the 
churches of Africa by threats to withdraw financial aid ; 
but by a policy of wise, sane and gracious spirited leader- 
ship we can mould them into living temples of the Holy 
Spirit. This will be seen clearly when we come to deal 
with results of missions. As in the churches in the home- 
land there arise questions which threaten disruption in 
the local church, and usually at such times these churches 
turn to the missionary for his intervention. In all cases 
of this kind with which I have had to deal I have in- 
variably found the contending parties willing to submit 
to the decision arrived at after patient inquiry. It is best 
to keep in close touch with all these small companies of 
Christians who are trying to hold forth the world of life 
in the midst of the darkest heathen surroundings, other- 
wise error in doctrine or practice; strife and contention 
among the members, may dwarf if not destroy altogether 
the struggling church. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
Elementary Schools. — From the time of the breaking 
up of the Academy in Lagos in 1888, to which reference 
has been made, the only schools we had for many years 
were the Day Schools, one at each of the main stations, 
with native teachers in charge and under the super- 
vision of the missionaries. The statistics for the year 
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1891 reveal the fact that our educational work at this 
period was very limited. There were only four schools, 
and the total number of scholars was 124. In 1917 — 
twenty-six years later — we had in the schools under the 
control of the Mission, 772 scholars, and in the schools 
connected with the independent Baptist churches, 479 
scholars. To these may be added 350 scholars in the 
school at Lagos, which is under the control of a com- 
mittee composed of missionaries and representatives of 
the three Baptist churches located in Lagos. This gives 
a total of 1,601 scholars. Some of the best results in 
school work have been obtained in the homes of the mis- 
sionaries by taking boys and girls from heathen parents 
and educating them. In nearly every case these children 
have become Christians, and sometimes the influence 
of the children has been the means of winning the 
parents for Christ. The church at Owu, a township of 
Abeokuta, has been formed by the scholars from the 
Day School, and it has a membership of sixty-two. The 
school is the largest numerically outside of Lagos, hav- 
ing 150 on the roll. The Ogbomoso school comes next 
in the number of scholars enrolled, and holds the pre- 
mier position for continuity of service and also for the 
largest number of those who have become Christian 
workers and who now compose the working staff of the 
Mission. The Saki schools, assisted by the ladies of 
the Mission, Mrs. Duval and Mrs. MacLean, hold a 
very high record for the number of boys who have 
passed on to the Academy and Seminary. The present 
Day School at Lagos is the result of the combined ef- 
forts of the three independent churches of that city. 
Previous attempts to establish a school had failed, but 
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the success of this united effort was embarrassing, and 
it was difficult to handle the number of children of all 
grades who came. The School Committee, however, rose 
to the occasion and soon had a well organized staff of 
teachers. Most of the schools in Lagos receive grants 
in aid from the Government, but as this is contrary to 
the principles of Southern Baptists, our school receives 
50 per cent of its cost from the Board and 50 per cent 
is raised by the churches of Lagos. 

The Industrial School. — The most frequent criticism 
brought against missionary effort in Nigeria by Gov- 
ernment officials and traders is that we have neglected 
the practical training of the boys and girls in our schools. 
The Hussey Charity School at Lagos, founded as a 
home and school for orphans, was enabled by an annual 
grant from the Government to undertake industrial work 
under the supervision of a skilled mechanic for a few 
years, and with good results. For some reason the grant 
was withdrawn, and work ceased. Another school of 
this kind was established at Abeokuta in 1907 through 
the benevolence of a wealthy native trader — the R. B. 
Blaize Industrial School. A civil engineer was placed 
in charge and for several years excellent results were 
obtained. It still continues to do good work, but is 
hampered through lack of funds. 

We had long felt the need of a school of this kind 
and in 1906 L. M. Duval was authorized to commence 
this work. In 1908, E. G. and Mrs. MacLean were ap- 
pointed by the Board to undertake this branch of our 
Mission work, and for eleven years the Industrial School 
has been yielding excellent results. The school is lo- 
cated at Saki, where the boys receive a thorough course 
in English, carpentry and smithery. 
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The Academy, a Secondary School. — In July, 1912, 
A. Scott Patterson was authorized to begin work along 
the line of secondary school grade, and to take in boys 
who had completed the work of the lower schools and 
who desired to continue their studies. The school was 
to be made self-supporting by the labor of the students 
on a small farm and by work needed to be done about 
the Mission premises. The course covered two years, 
and while no rule existed to compel the students to offer 
themselves for Christian work, every encouragement was 
given to those who wished to devote their lives to teach- 
ing or preaching. Several students entered the new 
Academy and although the first year's work was car- 
ried on under the disadvantage of poor equipment and 
limited acconimod.it ion, it was a decided success. At 
the end of the second year three of the students passed 
on to the Seminary. Upon Mr. Patterson's return from 
furlough in 1914, he was appointed principal of the 
Academy, and the number of pupils has increased to 
about forty, and each year an increasing number enter 
the Seminary. This school is becoming so popular that 
boys from Lagos and Abeokuta no longer hesitate to en- 
roll. Mr. Patterson is an enthusiast, and in his address 
at the Association meeting at Lagos in 1915 said: 
"While I am speaking on the subject of education, may 
I be permitted to say that there should be a Baptist 
Academy or High School in each of our leading sta- 
tions, and that in Lagos or Abeokuta we should have a 
first-class college to give our young men and young 
women as good an education as they could get in Kings 
College (a Government school), and get it under Baptist 
Christian influence," 
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Land has been secured and the money raised for a 
High School in Abeokuta, but the scheme is delayed 
owing to the high cost of building materials caused by 
the war in Europe. So acutely is this felt in Nigeria 
that all building operations are indefinitely postponed. 
In the meantime the good work goes forward at Ogbo- 
moso with most encouraging results. 

The Baptist School for Girls. — We are not first in 
the field to commence educational work among the girls 
of Nigeria, for there are two such schools in Lagos 
which belong to sister societies, and of long establish- 
ment. There is also one at Ibadan under the auspices 
of the Church Missionary Society; but in recent years 
we claim the honor of being first on the field in the 
town of Abeokuta. The name of Mrs. Carie Green 
Lumbley will always be associated with the Baptist Girls' 
School. It will be recalled that W. T. Lumbley died at 
his wife's home in London, England, in 1906, and shortly 
after his death Mrs. Lumbley resigned. She was re- 
appointed by the Board in 1908, and returned to Nigeria 
with Mrs. Pinnock and myself, where she taught in the 
Day School at Oyo for a few months. It was in 1909 that 
she located in her old home at Abeokuta and gathered 
about her a few girls who formed the nucleus of the 
present Girls' School. Dr. and Mrs. Lockett went to 
live with Mrs. Lumbley in November of 1910, but only 
for a few months, owing to the lamented death of Mrs. 
Lockett, which necessitated an alteration in the Mission 
plans. The success attending Mrs. Lumbley's efforts to 
inaugurate the school encouraged the Board to grant 
the sum of $300.00, with which two fine class-rooms 
were erected. The building cost much more than that 
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for the members of the Ijaiye Church gave their services 
freely in the preparation of the material, and both Dr. 
Lockett and Mrs. Lumbley gave liberally of their means 
to complete the task. The number of girls increased 
rapidly and a dormitory consisting of two large rooms 
was built at a cost of over $300.00, which amount was 
raised locally. It was to this fund that the Alake (king 
of Abeokuta) contributed $50.00, and he continues to 
show his interest in the school by attending the annual 
function on Prize Day. For eight years, exclusive of 
two terms of rest in England, Mrs. Lumbley has car- 
ried on this work single-handed, and the results have 
been most gratifying. One most happy incident was 
the marriage of a senior girl to a graduate of the old 
Training School — Edward T. and Mrs. Akinwale, who 
are working with Dr. and Mrs. Lockett at Oyo. Miss 
Olive Edens went out in 1916 to co-operate with Mrs. 
Lumbley in the Girls' School, and is at present studying 
the language at Saki ; ready for active service some- 
time this year. It will be seen by the reference to the 
need of frequent furloughs on the part of our mission- 
aries to Nigeria that to keep two lady teachers always 
in the school, a third lady is needed, and it is hoped that 
one will soon be found for this work. 

The Theological Seminary. — C. E. Smith was the 
founder of this school and he began the work in 1897 
when he was alone on the field. Several years before 
this, he had gathered about him a class of adults whom 
he had taught how to study and expound the word of 
God. James Odetayo, for many years the faithful evan- 
gelist at Oyo; Philip Atanda in charge of one of the 
outstatlons of Oyo; and David Aworinde a tried evan- 
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gelist at Lanlate, were members of this class. He now 
called together a number of young men and began with- 
them a three year course of Bible study. For a year- 
he worked with what equipment he could muster ancL 
then appealed for financial assistance to the Board. It 
was at this time that I worked with him on the plans 
and estimates for a Training School Building, and the 
sum of $900.00 was granted for this purpose. With vary- 
ing success the work went on for several years, some- 
times under one missionary and sometimes under another 
while Mr. Smith was away on furlough. On two occa- 
sions it ceased to exist, but after the first of these it was 
resusitated by T. E. Ward, who, after one year's most 
successful work, fell a victim to smallpox and died at 
Plymouth, England. On the second occasion, Dr. Green 
succeeded in graduating two of the students on the eve 
of his departure to America in 1914. The school 
was moved temporarily to Saki. Bro. Duval was 
requested to become the principal, and shortly after- 
wards Bro. George Sadler, of Virginia, entered the 
work as vice-principal. Its permanent location is to 
be in Ogbomoso. This year will complete the first three 
years of continuous work by any principal since C. E. 
Smith's retirement, and plans are formed for the carry- 
ing on of the good work when Bro. Duval and his wife 
take a much needed rest. It was in 1906 that C. E. Smith 
retired from the field. Considering the chequered history 
of this school it is really surprising that the results have 
been so good for we have at least twelve graduates in 
active service in various parts of the mission field. The 
story of some of these will be told in another chapter. 
This year there will be three graduating students, one 
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of whom will be needed as assistant teacher in the Semi- 
nary and the others will be sent where the need is great- 
est on the field. In 1918 there will be five graduating 
students and a still larger number in 1919. It will be 
seen that if only we can secure the continuity of the 
school for a few years, the needs of the work will be 
supplied. A pleasing incident occurred in November, 
1916, in connection with the inter-collegiate sports in- 
stituted a few years ago by the Director of Education 
for the government. He presented a silver shield on an 
oak mount for competition and the various schools of 
the different societies meet each year in contest. The 
Church Missionary Society's College at Oyo, had each 
year succeeded in winning the shield; but last year the 
Seminary and Academy students combined and won the 
coveted trophy. 

MEDICAL WORK. 

From the earliest years of missionary effort in Africa 
some work of healing has been attempted. Although not 
gifted with miraculous power the missionaries have tried 
to carry out the Saviour's injunction: — "Heal the sick, 
freely ye have received, freely give." Every mission 
station has been a centre for this healing ministry. It 
has proved a blessing not only to the natives who came 
with their sores and wounds to be dressed; but to the 
new missionaries during the most trying period of their 
service, the first year, when they were grappling with a 
strange language; for a man cannot study one subject 
all the working hours of the day. He could with profit 
utilize two hours, on three mornings a week, at this most 
interesting work, and while giving relief to the sufferers, 
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make use of tlie language lessons in a most practical man- 
ner. One of the most pleasing features of this work 
apart from direct spiritual results is the gratitude shown 
by the patients, many of whom bring small gifts of fruit, 
vegetables and eggs. 

Then the missionaries in the interior have to depend 
to a large extent upon their own knowledge of medicine 
in the various cases of sickness to which they are sub- 
ject. This was particularly so in the earlier days of the 
Mission. On several occasions we have been able to 
obtain the services of a government doctor and invariably 
they have rendered their services free of charge. People 
in the homeland can have no idea of the anxiety caused 
by some serious illness in the family and no physician 
at hand to render his assistance. 

The First Medical Missionary. — Imagine then the 
joy with which we hailed the appointment by the Board 
of Dr. George Green— our first Medical Missionary. Dr. 
and Mrs. Green arrived on tire field in 1907, and on 
their way to Ogbomoso spent a few days with us in 
Oyo. During their visit I took them to see the king, 
who on being told that my visitor was a doctor, expressed 
a wish to appoint him forthwith physician to the royal 
household. Locating at Ogbomoso, Dr. and Mrs. Green 
have for ten years been intimately associated with every 
department of the work at that station. For a time the 
doctor's skill was tested by sickness in the families of 
J. S. Compere and T. E. Ward, and but for his timely 
aid the brief period of efficient service rendered by these 
missionaries would have ended in grave loss of life. The 
claims upon Dr. Green's time and energy have been very 
great, but he has never lost sight of his objective — a Bap- 
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tist Hospital — in which he could realize his ideal and 
become an evangelizing physician. If the churches of 
the South had realized the conditions under which Dr. 
Green has laboured for ten years, they would long ago 
have contributed the amount recently raised in the Jud- 
son Centennial Fund, for the Hospital at Ogbomoso. At 
first a lower room in the Mission House was used as 
the doctor's dispensary and a second room as a ward 
for serious cases. Try to realize what this means where 
thirty or more native patients crowd the lower room of 
the house several mornings a week, with only a board 
floor, badly jointed, between these and the missionary's 
rooms above! Think of the danger of infection, and yet 
for several years this was the only means at Dr. Green's 
disposal. It is impossible to speak of the wonderful cures 
wrought during this period— from painting a gland with 
iodine to a major operation. 

The next stage in the direction of a hospital was the 
fitting up of a small house (built by Mr. Dawes, a West 
Indian, who for a brief period was connected with the 
work at Ogbomoso) as a dispensary and ward. This 
was a little distance from the Mission House and a great 
improvement on the former plan. We now await the 
final stage in the development of Dr. Green's plans. The 
money has been raised for the Hospital, but cannot be 
spent at present, owing to the war. Miss Clara Keith 
has been sent out as a nurse and is at Saki studying the 
language and preparing for future service. 

The Second Medical Missionary. — Dr. B. L. Lockett 
was sent to Nigeria in 1910 and for a brief period was 
located at Abeolcuta where he established a small dis- 
pensary. There was not the urgent need for medical 
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work at this station as there was in the interior towns. 
Government and private practitioners resided in Abeo- 
kuta and the Church Missionary Society had a dispensary 
there. Father Coquard, of the Roman Catholic Mission, 
has in the course of over twenty years built a massive 
stone Hospital, which is one of the sights of the city and 
where a great work of healing is being carried on, 

In 1912, Dr. Lockett, removed to Oyo, and for a 
time carried on medical work on a small scale in a small 
building erected several years ago for this purpose. 
Larger plans are now being formed and the money is 
in hand for a Hospital. Just when these plans can be 
carried out depends on the termination of the war in 
Europe, for it is impossible to procure building materials 
at present. 

In the following chapter several incidents will be 
related to show that direct spiritual results have been 
attained by our medical work. As already stated, 
the object at which we aim in our medical work as 
well as in our education work is the evangelization 
of the people, and perhaps the most important feature 
in both these methods is that of bringing the gospel 
within the hearing of large numbers of people — both 
young and old. In the schools and in the dispensaries 
the missionaries come in close contact with large num- 
bers of persons to whom they can impart knowledge to 
the one and healing and knowledge combined to the 
other class. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



DOES IT PAY? 



The Cost of Missionary Service. — In human lives the 
African Mission has been carried on at a very high cost. 
In dollars the cost has not been insignificant. The Rev. 
A. Scott Patterson gave the following estimate in his 
address at the Association Conference in 1915: "During 
these sixty-five years Southern Baptists, in obedience 
to Christ's command, have sent about sixty missionaries 
to the African field at a cost of about $250,000.00. This 
includes traveling expenses, salaries of missionaries, na- 
tive workers, students, and boys' support, and buildings 
and equipment. Of the sixty missionaries some twenty- 
four have died on the field or after leaving the field 
from the effects of the climate ; twenty-two have had 
to leave the field on account of il! health due to the 
climate, and today we have about the same number of 
missionaries on the field as in 1S55." It is not, there- 
fore, inappropriate to tabulate some of the results of 
the labors of the missionaries and their faithful helpers, 
the native workers. In doing so I wish it to be remem- 
bered that I am only one of a large band of reapers, 
and that the sowers and the reapers share the honor 
and the reward. 

Stock-Taking. — The question is sometimes put to us : 
"Do you really think that the native Christians live up 
to their profession?" In other words, "Does it pay to 
carry on Missions in Africa?" Distinguished men boldly 
assert that Mohammedanism is the most suitable re- 
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ligion for the people of this country ; and in the northern 
province of Nigeria the British Government officials are 
exerting their efforts to keep the gospel out of the 
Moslem states, thereby endorsing these sentiments. Sir 
Gilbert Carter, writing of Isehin in 1893, says: "The 
next morning I received a visit from two native mis- 
sionaries belonging to the Church Missionary Society, 
and two belonging to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
accompanied by about twenty of the Christian natives 
and six school children, which seems to be the result 
of about twenty years' proselytising. This poor return 
is probably owing to the fact that there are sixteen 
Mohammedan mosques in Isehin, and there is but little 
chance of Christianity flourishing side by side with 
Islamism in West Africa, the latter religion being mani- 
festly better suited to the habits and traditions of the 
people." 

This is the opinion of all classes of Europeans, the 
missionaries excepted, in Nigeria, and possibly through- 
out the whole area of tropical and sub-tropical Africa. 

Have we as missionaries an effective reply to these 
questions and assertions ? In reply to the first question, 
and speaking of the generality of native Christians, hun- 
dreds of whom I know intimately, I have to assert that 
having regard to the surrounding conditions of heathen- 
ism, they exhibit in every way humble, Christian lives, 
worthy of the gospel which they believe, and of the 
Saviour whom they trust. The usual tests applied, viz., 
morality, zeal, generosity, brotherly love, and attendance 
at the means of grace, reveal a very high average of 
Christian living amongst the Nigeria converts. 

To the question, "Does it pay?" I need only refer 
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to the fact that in Lagos, Abeokuta, and Ibadan, scores 
of churches almost without exception have been for 
years self-supporting communities. An Indian mission- 
ary who visited Nigeria several years ago placed on 
record this statement: "The churches of Nigeria are 
far more advanced in the principles of self-support than 
the churches of Southern India." The money con- 
tributed by the missionary societies, formerly devoted to 
these churches, is now being used in pioneer work. As 
to the statement concerning Mohammedanism, "being 
manifestly better suited to the habits and traditions of 
the people" of this country, I frankly admit that in 
Isehin, as well as other places, the results from Christian 
effort are not encouraging. No foreign missionary has 
ever resided at Isehin for more than a few months at a 
time, consequently no educational work has been at- 
tempted other than two small elementary schools; and 
possibly had greater efforts been put forth, as at Oyo, 
the results would still have been small. Even today, as 
in Apostolic days, there are "closed and open doors" 
to the gospel. We cannot allow the above statement 
to pass unchallenged, however, for after many years of 
close contact with native "habits and traditions," I am 
convinced that it is only the custom of polygamy coun- 
tenanced by Mohammedanism and practiced by the peo- 
ple of Nigeria that calls forth this assertion. The Chris- 
tian ideal is infinitely higher than that of Islam, and 
however far short of this the Christians of Nigeria may 
fall, it is manifestly better that they should be taught 
to strive after the higher moral and spiritual standard 
than that they should become satisfied with the lower 
ideal. 
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Results of Evangelistic Work. — In further reply to 
the strictures on missions, we appeal to the concrete 
facts. As far as practicable, I will record these results 
in the order followed in the previous chapter. Com- 
parison can then be made between the method used and 
the result obtained. 

The social habit is very marked among the Yoruba 
people, and when we visit their homes the kola nut is 
brought out as a sign of hospitality, and presented to 
the visitor. The visitor will take a nut and, breaking 
it into several pieces, distribute it to those sitting near 
him. The pieces are then eaten as a sign of friendship. 
Friendship made in this homely way often leads to 
fruitful results, and fathers give their sons and daugh- 
ters to the missionaries to be educated, as in the case 
of Tela and Afonja. 

The names given to Yoruba children usually bear 
some significance. Anu means mercy and Ola means 
honour. Tela is a name often given to the firstborn boy 
of a king or chief and Afonja is the name of a great 
king. The two boys of whom I write were the sons 
of chiefs in the city of Oyo, whose fathers gave them 
to the missionaries to be educated. It took several years 
of friendly contact with these men to win their confi- 
dence and to induce them to place their sons under 
our care. 

Tela's father was the first chief in Oyo to open his 
house to Christian services, and for several years we 
conducted the evening services on the Sabbath in one 
of the verandahs of a large heathen compound. One 
day he brought Tela, having obtained the consent of 
the boy's mother, and asked us to take the lad and 
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educate him. Soon after this Afonja's father followed 
his example, and then another chief brought his son 
and we had the three boys in our home. It is our 
custom to take these boys, feed, clothe and educate 
them, and in return they perform all kinds of duties in 
and around the house. 

Both Tela and Afonja proved to be bright and dili- 
gent scholars, and in a short time learned to read and 
write in Yoruba and English. When our own sons Harold 
and Carey went to Africa they found in the two African 
boys good playmates and soon became fast friends. On 
one occasion it was necessary to punish Afonja and the 
boy's father came to complain of the discipline, but when 
I assured him that his boy was treated as my son would 
be treated under similar circumstances, he went away 
quite satisfied. Afonja, I learned, had been a source of 
anxiety on account of his health, and as sickness is 
supposed to be caused by some evil spirit, all kinds of 
sacrifices had been offered to appease the wrath of the 
demon. But in spite of this the family still believed 
that he would die suddenly. 

When the boys had been with us for some time they 
confessed their faith in Jesus and were baptized, and 
it was a great joy to us to watch the development of 
their moral and spiritual faculties. We allowed the boys 
to go home to sleep each night, so that they might not 
lose touch with their parents. One day Afonja com- 
plained of feeling unwell and we let him go home early. 
In the evening of the next day a message was sent to 
us to say that the boy was very ill. I went down at 
once to see him. He was in a high fever and quite de- 
lirious. In his delirium he was speaking English, going 



over his lessons, and his people not understanding what 
he said, felt sure that the evil spirit had taken possession 
of him. I tried to pacify them by translating what the 
poor boy said, and did all I could to allay the fever, but 
at midnight a message came to say that he was dead. 
The next afternoon we held a brief service over the boy's 
grave in a corner of one of the rooms in the house, and 
the father and relatives were present. We were afraid 
that the boy's death would alienate the father from 
the mission, and were gratified to see the old man come 
to the house one day bringing with him a young girl. 
He said that he appreciated all that we had done for 
his son, and knew that the lad could not live long, for 
was he not -abiku (one born to die), and that as he 
had no son left to give us, he had brought his grand- 
daughter to give to Mrs. Pinnock. 

It was not until two years later that I learned the 
full influence that Afonja exercised in his home. His 
father said to me one day, "White man, until Afonja 
came to live with you and became a Christian, I thought 
all forms of religion were alike, that you had yours 
and I had mine, and the Mohammedans had theirs; but 
the boy had something which I had not. Every night 
the boy used to pray — like a priest, for me and his family 
and for himself. And I want to tell you that ever 
since his death I have not slept without praying to 
Afonja's God." At another time he said, "Whiteman, 
until you held that service over my boy's grave I never 
knew that you understood our sorrows, but that day we 
saw tears on your wife's face, and knew by that sign 
that you understood us and sympathized with us in our 
griefs." How true is the word of prophecy, "A little 
child shall lead them." 



Tela made good progress in his studies until he 
reached the grade that admitted him into the Training 
School, and after a year's study returned to teach in 
the day school at Oyo. He afterwards entered into the 
employment of the Government on the railroad at 
Secondi, several hundred miles west of Lagos, and has 
for several years now been occupying the position of 
station master at an important town in the interior. It 
was a disappointment to us when he went away, but per- 
haps it was providential, for during the persecution at 
Oyo, some years later, his father suffered much ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of a cruel king through his friendship 
and loyalty to the missionaries. We have reason to 
believe that Tela is true to his early profession of faith 
in Christ, and in his last letter he expressed the hope 
of visiting his parents very soon. 

The girl who was to take Afonja's place in our home 
proved a good and faithful helper and lived with Mrs. 
Pinnock until her marriage. Many of our most useful 
native workers are those who have lived with the mis- 
sionaries in their homes, where they have learned how 
to become useful members of the community, and at 
the same time have been led to the Saviour in their 
youth. 

Vernacular Preaching. — The Igbora district is a 
rocky section of the country, about twenty-four miles 
north of Abeokuta. It is thickly populated by a people 
wholly given to idolatry, and whose hearts are like 
stones to the gospel appeal, as the meagre results of 
missionary effort prove. It was my privilege to meet 
one exception to this general condition. I was preach- 
ing in the vernacular one Sunday in the grass-roofed 
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shed which served as a chapel, on the text, "Then hath 
God also granted unto the gentiles repentance unto life." 
Ironupiwada (repentance) was the theme, and the 
Yoruba word is a definition of the doctrine, and may 
be translated, "Thinking changes the character." On 
the front bench was an elderly man, who during the 
sermon sat with his elbows on his knees, and his face 
resting on his hands, and I could not tell whether he 
was listening or sleeping. At the close of the service 
I was told that he was the Bale (chief) of the town. 
On Monday I was taken to visit him, and as we ap- 
proached his verandah he came forth to meet us. Salu- 
tations over, he looked me in the face and said : "White- 
man, I heard all you said yesterday. It touched my 
heart. You made me think of all the sins I had com- 
mitted from my youth up. I wanted to rise up and 
confess them before God and the people." We con- 
versed with him and found that he was quite sincere; 
but that in his position as chief of the town it was a 
most difficult matter for him to confess Christ openly, 
through fear of his fathers' gods. He attends the ser- 
vices and prayer is requested for him and others in the 
same condition of mind throughout Nigeria, that they 
may soon turn unto God to serve him with full pur- 
pose of heart. 

The Attitude of the Heathen Mind Towards the 
Gospel. — This is shown in the case of an old man who 
came under the influence of the gospel at the village 
of Ilora, three miles southwest of Oyo. He claimed to 
believe in God and to trust in Christ as his Saviour; 
but held back from confession through baptism on the 
grounds that he could not at his advanced age go con- 
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trary to the wishes of his family. One incident will 
show the attitude of his mind towards the gospel as 
he had learned it from our lips, and may be regarded as 
typical among the older generation of the Yoruba people. 
They have lost faith in their idols to some extent ; but 
hesitate to commit their souls entirely to the new re- 
ligion. The usual day for visiting Ilora was on Thurs- 
day, but on this occasion I rode over accompanied by 
the native evangelist on Monday morning. As we ap- 
proached the chapel, which was built in compound style, 
with an open courtyard in the centre, we noticed that 
the door was unlocked. We opened the door, and as 
we did so, the sound of a voice in the far end of the 
building arrested us. It was the voice of the old care- 
taker, who was kneeling in prayer. With heads uncov- 
ered we listened to his simple speech. Translated, his 
prayer was : "God, all that the whiteman says to us is 
true. We are all sinners. Some of the sins we have 
committed, we did in full knowledge that our actions 
were wrong. Other sins we committed in our ignorance. 
Have mercy upon me. For the sake of Jesus, the 
Saviour, pardon my sins." I was giad to come upon 
the old man in this attitude of prayer, and to be per- 
mitted to hear his simple petitions. His attitude of 
body and of soul is evidence enough for the claim of 
the gospel, that it meets the deepest need of the 
human soul. 

Self-Supporting Churches. — There are four churches 
on what may be termed the "Honor Roll" of the Baptist 
denomination in Nigeria — churches which have attained 
the rank of self-supporting and self-governing bodies. 
Three of these are located tn Lagos, and one in Ibadan, 
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As all of these are the result of missionary work, it may 
be well to give a brief review of their history. 

The First Church, Lagos. — Just before the death of 
C. C. Newton in 1894, he recalled Moses Ladejo Stone 
from Abeokuta, where he was then working, to become 
the pastor of the Mission Church at Lagos. In Novem- 
ber of the same year a conference of the members was 
held, presided over by S. G. Pinnock, at which a reso- 
lution was passed, adopting a plan whereby the church 
would assume each year a portion of the pastor's salary 
until the whole amount could be paid by the local body. 
From that time the church, under the able ministry of 
Brother Stone, has steadily gone forward. During this 
period, and up to the time of Brother Stone's death in 
1913, the membership increased from about fifty to two 
hundred and twenty-five; the contributions went from 
nothing to $1,200.00 per annum; the sum of nearly 
$5,000.00 was refunded to the Board on the church edi- 
fice account; and a sum of $1,300.00 was spent in the 
purchase of a pipe organ. Under the leadership of 
Bro. J. R. Williams, the present pastor and son-in-law 
of the late M. L. Stone, the congregations continue to 
be the largest in the city. This church has a large mis- 
sionary work in the adjacent country. The total mem- 
bership for the First Church, including Ibadan and ad- 
jacent country, is nine hundred and forty-six. 

Ebenezer Church, Lagos. — It was in 1888 that this 
church became the pioneer of independent churches in 
Nigeria, through circumstances to which reference has 
been made. In a few years, following closely on the 
death of Bro. J. C. Vaughan, the most generous sup- 
porter of th? newly formed church, the members re^ 
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moved to the new building, erected by Messrs. J. W. 
and B. C. Vaughan in memory of their father. The 
church has had three pastors — M. L. Stone, Mojola 
Agbebi, and L. Tubi. Brother Tubi is a most faithful 
worker, and his labors have been blessed of God in the 
building up of the church. Its missionary activities ex- 
tend to the far interior, and its present membership 
numbers, inclusive of its missionary fields, three hundred 
and seventy, and its annual income amounts to $650.00. 

Araromi Church, Lagos. — This church was founded 
in 1908, and with Dr. Mojola Agbebi as pastor, has en- 
joyed a large measure of success at home and abroad. 
The atmosphere of the church is intensely evangelical, 
and its missionary activities are numerous and far- 
reaching. With its out-stations the membership num- 
bers six hundred and forty, and its annual income 
amounts to $1,500.00. In the country of the Niger Delta 
Pastor Agbebi has the oversight of over two thousand 
members, whose annual contributions for the support 
of the churches in that district amount to $5,500.00. 

The Ibadan Church. — We have never had a mis- 
sionary located in Ibadan, with the exception of 
about six months in 1909, when Mrs. Pinnock and 
myself lived there after our ejection from Oyo. The 
church was founded by a few members who had re- 
moved from Lagos, under the leadership of Bro. D. O. 
Obasa, and supported by the church at Lagos. Bro. 
L. O. Fadipe, who for many years was associated with 
the work in Ogbomoso and Abeokuta, is the pastor, and 
under his ministry a number of missions have been 
opened up in the adjacent villages, the total membership 
being three hundred and sixteen, and the annual income 
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Direct Results from School Work. — In this work we 
have the sympathy of the parents, for Mohammedans 
and pagans bring their children to the missionaries to 
be educated under Christian influence. A notorious 
medicine man at Ilora, who was beyond all hope of con- 
version to Christianity, brought his four sons to the 
native preacher and expressed the wish that they might 
become Christians. His wish was granted, for all be- 
came followers of Jesus, and two of them, James Aloba 
and David Tade, are today students in the Seminary at 
Saki. It will be impossible to record the full results 
of our educational work, but a few examples can be given 
to show that this department of missionary effort is 
worth while. 

Nathaniel Oyerinde was the son of Christian parents, 
and from early life had the advantages offered by the 
elementary school at Ogbomoso. He lived in the home 
of C. E. Smith and was at one period in our home at 
Oyo. After passing through the day school he became 
the first student in the Training School, and later he 
became a teacher in the same school. Determined to 
continue his education, he saved his small earnings until 
with some help from individual missionaries, he was 
able to pay his passage to America. Upon his arrival 
in this country in 1906, he entered Virginia Union Uni- 
versity in Richmond, and after eight years' study be- 
came a full graduate. During his residence in this 
country he earned the respect of Southern Baptists, and 
we have great confidence in him. In 1916 he returned 
to Nigeria, with the full approval of the Board at Rich- 
mond, and he has since been appointed a teacher in the 
Academy at Ogbomoso, his native town, c. 
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Daniel Omodele Togun furnishes an example of what 
natural ability assisted by the grace of God can do for 
an illiterate native laborer. It was in 1901 that this 
young man came to work in the mission garden as a 
laborer, and an occasional hammock carrier at Oyo. 
He soon became a Christian and applied himself to the 
task of learning to read. In 1902 he accompanied L. M. 
and Mrs. Duval to Saki and remained there to work 
on the new house which was being built. Mr. Duval 
soon discovered the sterling qualities of Omodele and 
gave him opportunities to pursue his studies after each 
day's work was done. In this way he acquired a knowl- 
edge of the vernacular and English. He then entered 
the Training School at Ogbomoso, and in three years 
became a graduate. He has since passed three post- 
graduate examinations, and is at the present time as- * 
sisting Brother Duval in the classes at the Seminary. 
His chief delight is in preaching, and he has become 
a most earnest and fearless speaker in the cause of truth 
and righteousness. 

John Dare came to work in the mission garden at 
Ogbomoso under Doctor Green, with the privilege of 
attending the elementary school. After passing through 
this school he entered the Training School, and each 
year held the first position in the classes until he grad- 
uated with honors in 1911. Since his graduation he has 
been associated with Doctor Green in the Dispensary, 
and has passed three post-graduate examinations, in- 
cluding the special examination for dispensers. He 
takes an active part in the Sunday School at Ijeru 
Church, and is clerk for that church. Recently he was 
married to one of the girls educated in our Girls' School 
at Abeokuta. 




Native Workers 
. Nathaniel Oyerinde, Teacher. Boys' Academy, Ogbomoso 
. Moses L. Stone, Late Paator First Baptist Church, Lagos 
. Daniel Omodele Togun, Teacher, Seminary 
. John Dare and Emanuel Alao, Hospital Assistants, Ogbomoeo 
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John Adigun Lafinhan, a native of Ogbomoso, and 
a married man, put himself through the elementary 
school, entered the Training School, and with others 
graduated during the period 1910-11, when I was in 
charge of that institution. Today he is one of our fore- 
most evangelists in charge of the rapidly growing church 
and school at Igbajo, one of the out-stations of Ogbo- 
moso. This church reported nearly two hundred mem- 
bers, seventy baptisms, and contributions to the amount 
of $200.00 in 1915. 

Healing and Salvation. — Just before leaving Abeo- 
kuta in 1916 a letter reached nie from James Odetayo, 
which translated reads: "I am sorry to tell you that 
Oke, the mother who sells pepper, is dead. Up to the 
time of her death she had not forsaken the house of 
God, and the Christians went to bury her remains." 
It was in 1899 that a messenger came at noon to the 
Mission House to ask me to go to see a woman who 
was dying. As it was very hot at that hour, I sent the 
evangelist to ascertain the nature of the illness, and 
later in the day I went over to see what could be done 
for the woman. The house in which she lived was a 
very large heathen compound in the center of the town, 
and I was directed to the verandah occupied by the 
patient. The woman welcomed us and implored our 
help, promising that if only we would save her life she 
would become a Christian. We are quite used to prom- 
ises of this nature, which in so many cases remind one 
of the lines: "The devil was sick, the devil a saint 
would be." With a remark that we would see what 
could be done, I examined her and found that a virulent 
leer had caused blood poisoning, and that she was in- 
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deed dying. It seemed as if her promises, contingent 
on a cure, would be of little worth. The large open 
sore was cleansed and dressed, and a course of medi- 
cine prescribed, and for many months, at first daily, and 
afterwards thrice weekly, I visited my patient until she 
was restored to perfect health. During the whole of 
this time, Oke was under instruction, and we had re- 
minded her of her promises, and she had often repeated 
them. One Sunday morning at the close of the service, 
Oke rose, and in a few simple words told her story, ask- 
ing to be received into the church. It was with joy 
that I subsequently baptized her, and with increased 
joy that I watched her growth in knowledge and Chris- 
tian character. For sixteen years she was regular in 
her attendance at the house of God, and lived an ex- 
emplary life, although she was the only Christian in 
that large heathen compound. 

The Value of Medical Work. — As a rule, the African 
responds to overtures of friendship made by the mis- 
sionary; but in some cases, either through prejudice or 
fear of the King, all attempts to gain admittance into 
the houses of the people fail, until in times of sickness 
or accident they seek our help. Such an experience 
came to me in connection with one of the chiefs of 
Isokun. A messenger came to call me to the house 
of this man, and when I went to see him I found him 
suffering from blood poisoning. He had accidentally 
cut his big toe when working on the farm, and this had 
festered, and so rapidly had the poison worked that in 
a few days his whole body was swollen and his life 
despaired of. Bro. L. M. Duval was with me at the 
time, and together we amputated the toe, and made in- 
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cisions in other parts of the foot to let out the pus. 
For many days his life hung in the balance, and then 
gradually the poison lost its power, and he began to 
recover. When he was well enough to think of going 
out, his one thought was of the deformity, and many 
times he asked us if the toe would grow again. When 
he ventured out, his first call was at the Mission House, 
to show his gratitude and to apologize for his former 
attitude of indifference to the overtures of friendship 
made to him. From that time on he and his household 
were accessible to the missionary and his gospel. Medi- 
cal work is a key to unlock closed hearts and homes to 
the messengers of Christ. 

The Outcast Boy. — Standing one evening upon the 
verandah of the Mission House in Oyo, we saw a boy- 
creeping along the path, as if in great distress. When 
he came to where we were standing, he looked up and in 
piteous tones said : "Father, pity me !" I went down 
to him and he told me his sad story. He was a Hausa 
boy and a slave of one of the King's slaves — one of a 
number of boys who went daily to the farms to cut 
grass for the horses of the royal household. So long 
as he was useful, he was cared for; but when illness 
seized him, and after some days it became apparent that 
he would not recover, he was driven out into the street. 
Kind-hearted people had told him that if he could get 
to the Mission he would be cured, and he had struggled 
from morning until evening over the mile and a half 
of distance between the market and the Mission House. 
We took him in and made him as comfortable as we 
could for the night. On the following morning an ex- 
amination showed that he was very ill indeed; but we 
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hoped that with proper treatment he might recover. I 
visited the Crown Prince to verify the boy's story, and 
found that it was confirmed in every detail. I then asked 
whether in the event of the boy's recovery he would 
claim him, and he said "No." The boy could remain 
with us. For two weeks we cared for him, during which 
time we were able to instruct him as far as his limited 
knowledge of Yoruba would allow. Some days he would 
be brighter than others, and at such times we were 
hoping that he would get well. In his pain he would 
often call out Baba ( — father), and I would go to him, 
giving what relief I could. Often we could hear him 
praying to God to help him. I was with him one night 
quite late, and the next morning on going into his room 
I found only his cold lifeless body. The outcast boy had 
gone to Him who said, "Him that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out." 

The Results of Missionary Effort Are Manifold and 
Far-Reaching. — In the case of adults, idols are given up, 
and the converts often spend many months in laborious 
effort to learn to read the Bible. Family prayer is in- 
stituted and the influence of the new religion is brought 
to bear upon all within the family circle. Houses are 
being changed into homes, a thing unknown in Africa 
before the introduction of Christianity. Flowers appear 
in the homes of those who before their conversion never 
saw the beauty or understood the ministry of these silent 
witnesses. In the homes of our native workers there is 
a marked improvement in the order and cleanliness of 
the rooms, indicative of a growing desire to live out 
their religion. There is a deepening conviction in the 
hearts of those who feel called of God to preach the 
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gospel, that the ministry is the noblest work in which 
they can engage, and many of these brethren refuse em- 
ployment which offers them much higher remuneration. 
One amongst many of such cases is that of Bro. J. R. 
Williams, the pastor of the First Baptist Church, Lagos, 
who when called to the pastorate relinquished a salary 
of $600.00 a year to receive $345.60 from the church 
which called him. 

In generosity the converts of Africa set an example 
to American Christians. For example, in the First 
Church, Lagos, the giving amounts to $7.50 per member 
per annum. Judged by the standard we apply to Chris- 
tians in America, viz., Christian character, regular at- 
tendance at the house of God, missionary zeal, and sacri- 
ficial giving, the African Christians measure up to the 
standard. This in itself is a sufficient answer to the 
question, "Does it pay to send the gospel to Africa?" 

Conclusion. — While it is true that God calls his work- 
men, he does it through the churches, and these com- 
munities of Christian people assume the burden of the 
missionaries' support. For the sake of economy and 
efficiency in conducting this work, so gigantic in its 
present proportions, the Foreign Mission Board acts as 
the Executive Committee of the Churches. It it well 
to remember that all gifts to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions are made effective by the fervent, believing and 
continuous prayers of those who give. God pays high 
interest on all money loaned to extend his kingdom. In 
this book you have a rehearsal of some of the things 
that "God has done with your missionaries" (Acts 
14-27). It tells of the wide-open doors of service — 
doors of faith ; but it is impossible to tell of the precious 
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experience the missionaries have had in all the vicissi- 
tudes through which they pass, of the presence of the 
Saviour, whose promise is a fact — "Lo! I am with you 
alway." The missionary is human, liable to err, often 
sick, but who as often, rather than turn back, dies at his 
post. Think what he stands for in the far heathen land. 
As your substitute he is the eye, ear, tongue, hand and 
foot of the churches at home. His house is a home for 
the friendless — an orphanage for the fatherless — a 
refuge for the oppressed — a school for the ignorant — 
a workshop for the unemployed — a lawyer's office for 
the perplexed — a hospital for the sick — a resting place 
for the stranger — and a Bethel to hundreds of weary 
souls. Would you withdraw from participation in this 
great work? Would you close one avenue through 
which this ministry of evangelization, education and 
healing are carried to the benighted people of Africa? 
Would you not rather increase your share in the three- 
fold partnership in which God — the churches — and the 
missionaries are united in bringing the gospel of Christ 
to the people of Nigeria? If you do this by the conse- 
cration of your lives and substance to the cause of 
Christ, you will one day hear the King's voice saying: 
"Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye 
did it unto Me." 
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MISSIONARIES OF SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
TO AFRICA— YORUBAN MISSION. 

(In some cases there is an apparent discrepency between 
the number of years of service and the difference between the 
time of appointment and retirement or death. This apparent 
discrepency is explained by the fact that the service was not 
continuous or that the missionary did not arrive on the field 
until some time after appointment) 

Returned or Yrs. of 

Name. State. Appointed. Retired. Died. Service. 

Thos. J. Bowen Ga. 1849 1856 1875 7 

Henry Goodale — Mass. 1849 1850 1 

J. M. Harden, 

(Col.) Africa 

Mrs. Bowen Ga. 

R. F. Hill (Col.) -Va. 
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J. S. Dennard- Ga. 
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W. H. Clarke Ga. 

A. D. Phillips N. C. 

Mrs. Phillips Ky. 

S. Y. Trimble Ky. 

Mrs. Trimble Tenn. 

J. H. Cason Tenn. 

Mrs. Cason Tenn. 

R. W. Priest -Miss. 

Mrs. Priest- Miss. 

John T. Beaumont— -Va. 
Jerry A. Hanson 

(Col.) Ga. 

T. A. Reid Ga. 

Mrs. Reid— — — — S. C. 
R. H. Stone— ———Va. 
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Mis. Stone Va. 

W. J. David Miss. 

W. W. Collcy 
(Col.) Va. 

M. L. Stone 
(Col.) Africa 

Mrs. N. B. David.-Va. 

Solomon Cosby 
(Col.) Va. 

P. A. Eubank Ky. 

Mrs. Eubank Mo. 

C. E. Smith Mass. 

W. W Harvey- Ind. 

Mrs. Harvey Ind. 

S. M. Cook..— --Ky. 

Miss Cynthia Morris 

(Mrs. C. E, Smith)-Mo. 

Mrs. J. E. Greer David, 
Miss. 

W. T. Lumbley- Miss. 

Mrs. Lumbley Miss. 

C C Newton. -N. C 

Mrs. Newton N. C 

Miss Alberta Newton 

N. C 

Mrs. Lucy Shenstone 
Smith — — Ark. 

S. G. Pinnock Eng. 

Mrs. Pinnock- Eng. 

W. T Winn ,-Ark. 

Mrs. Winn -Ark. 

Mrs. Carrie Green Lumb- 
ley Eng. 

J. C. Dawes 
(Col.) — -Jamaica 

L. M. Duval Can. 

Mrs. Duval Can. 
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Returned or Yrs. of 

Name. State. Appointed Retired Died. Service. 

W. M. Perry Va. 1902 1903 1 

Mrs. Perry Pa. 1902 1903 1 

G. H. Strouse N. J. 1903 1904 1 

Mrs. Strous. N, Y. 1903 19M 1 

J. B. Wakem Syria 1905 1905 1 

Mrs. Wakera Ohio 1905 1905 1 

J. S. Compere Ark. 1905 1909 4 

Mrs. Compere-- Ark. 1905 1909 4 

Dr. George Green ..Eng. 1905 10 

Mrs. Green Va. 1907 10 

E. G. McLean...- Can. 1906 9 

Mrs. McLean Can. 1906 9 

T. E. Ward III. 1908 1909 1 

Mrs. Ward 111. 1908 1910 2 

B. L. Lockitt .Tenn 1909 7 

Mrs. Josie Still Lock- 

ett Tex. 1909 1911 1 
A. Scott Patterson-Fla. 1910 7 
Mrs. lone Geiger Pat- 
terson - - Fla. 1914 1 

George W. Sadler Va. 1914 3 
Mrs. Elkin Lightfoot 

Lockett Tex. 1915 2 

Miss Clara Keith Ky. 1915 1 

Miss Olive Edens-Tenn. 1916 1 
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